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TO 

their  superintendent 
DANIEL  PATRICK  HURLD 
the  students  of  the 
Woburn  Senior  High  School 
respectfully  dedicate  this  issue  of  their 
“Reflector” 

Daniel  P.  Hurld  was  horn  October  23.  1389.  in  Stneham.  Massachusetts.  Educated 
in  the  Stoneham  grade  schools,  he  was  graduated  from  Stoneham  High  School  in  1908. 
From  1908  to  1910.  he  worked  in  the  New  England  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Company 
before  pursuing  further  studies  at  college  Mr,  Hurld  was  graduated  from  Boston  Col¬ 
lege  with  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  in  1914,  and  received  his  Master  of  Arts  from 
the  same  institution  in  1980.  During  the  vear  1914  to  1922,  Mr.  Hurld  taught  in  New 
York  and  New  .Tersev  before  coming  to  cur  fair  city  in  1922.  From  1922  to  1930,  he 
was  a  member  of  the  Senior  High  School  Faculty  where  he  made  a  host  of  friends 
among  the  members  of  the  faculty  and  the  student  body.  In  1930,  when  the  new  Junior 
High  was  opened.  Mr.  Hurld  was  selected  as  the  person  most  capable  of  assuming  the 
nrinciDalshiD  which  office  he  held  until  193fi.  In  June,  1936,  when  the  superintendency 
was  left  vacant  by  the  resignation  of  Mr.  Clapp,  Mr.  Hurld  was  again  honored  when  the 
School  committee  unanimously  chose  him  as  the  one  to  fill  this  high  office. 

It  is  our  sincere  hone  that  his  vears  in  this  office  will  be  many  and  glorious. 
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CHRISTMAS  JOY 

Jean  Cummings  ’39 

“Aren’t  we  almost  there?”  exclaimed  Sue,  who, 
after  traveling  two  hours  with  Aunt  Jo  and  three 
other  friends,  was  as  cold  as  she  thought  any  one 
could  be  without  freezing.  They  were  to  be  Aunt 
Jo’s  guests  at  her  camp  in  the  Adirondacks  for  the 
three  days  before  Christmas. 

“There’s  the  gate  and  here  we  are!”  shouted 
Cynthia,  who  was  so  excited  that  she  nearly  fell  on 
the  floor  when  the  car  came  to  an  abrupt  halt. 

Tom  and  Donald  quickly  stumbled  from  the  front 
seat  cf  the  car,  completely  forgetting  their  manners 
in  their  eagerness  to  explore  again  the  camp  which 
had  been  closed  since  September,  when  they  had  re¬ 
turned  to  school  in  the  city. 

Aunt  Jo  soon  had  the  house  open  and  wood  fires 
roaring  in  the  numerous  fireplaces.  She  then  sent 
the  boys  to  a  nearby  farmhouse  fcr  milk,  while  the 
girls  helped  her  in  the  kitchen. 

After  supper  Aunt  Jo  marsha’ed  a  group,  happy 
but  drowsy  from  the  effects  of  the  mountain  air,  to 
bed,  but  not  to  sleep.  The  wind  whistled  around  the 
corners  of  the  house,  shutters  shook,  floors  creaked 
and  giggles  issued  from  first  one  room  and  then  an¬ 
other;  finally  Sue  pulled  a  flute  from  her  duffle  bag 
and  in  sweet,  soft  notes  sounded  taps.  This  worked 
like  magic  for  all  were  gcod  campers,  and  scon 
everything  was  quiet. 

The  lake  being  well  frozen  over,  it  attracted  the 
group  early  the  next  morning,  and  thus  the  cove 
rang  with  their  shouts.  Afternoon  found  them 
tramping  some  of  the  nearby  trails,  but  they  could 
not  resist  having  another  skate  before  darkness 
drove  them  indoors. 

There  were  pirate  revels  around  the  first  that 
night,  with  rubber  boots,  bandannas  and  daggers 
playing  an  important  part.  Walking  the  plank,  with 
the  moist  humiliating  forfeits  for  those  who  failed  to 
meet  the  requirements  brought  forth  shouts  of  laugh¬ 
ter. 

Just  before  it  was  time  to  turn  in,  Cynthia  went 
to  the  door,  to  find  a  very  dark  world.  The  morn 
had  disappeared  and  small  crystals  of  snow  were 
gently  falling. 

On  awaking  the  next  morning  the  outside  world 
had  taken  on  a  new  dress  for  the  cedars  were  sheeted 
with  snow,  and  the  shed  where  the  car  had  been  left 
was  compltely  covered.  The  day  before  Christmas, 
and  they  could  never  get  home  through  the  drifts. 
Rut  to  the  quartet  it  was  a  great  adventure.  After 


a  hike  of  a  mile  and  a  half  to  the  nearest  general 
store,  they  telephoned  their  parents,  bought  more 
food,  and  once  again  returned  to  camp. 

In  the  afternoon  Sue  and  Cynthia  went  explor¬ 
ing,  and  fascinated  by  the  still  whiteness,  wandered 
far  from  the  Pioneer  Campment  on  the  Ridge.  Out 
cf  breath  and  slightly  confused,  they  stopped  to  get 
their  bearings.  It  was  then  that  they  heard  a  curi¬ 
ous  sound  — •  a  continuous  rhythmic  drumming. 

“Perhaps  it  is  a  bird,”  said  Sue. 

‘  Gcod  gracious  no,”  exclaimed  Cynthia. 

It  was  of  military  tempo  but  seemed  to  be  sound¬ 
ed  cn  metal.  The  girls  were  drawn  by  such  a  strange 
noise,  and  following  the  sound,  came  upon  a  dilapi¬ 
dated  farmhouse  hidden  in  a  snowy  hollow.  Creep¬ 
ing  closer,  the  young  explorers  peeked  in  through 
the  window. 

Around  a  small  stove  huddled  a  number  of  child¬ 
ren.  A  man  sat  on  a  box  close  to  them  with  his  head 
in  his  hands,  while  beside  him  stood  a  small  boy, 
seemingly  crippled,  beating  on  an  old  pan  with  two 
clothespins.  The  girls  looked  on  quite  speechless, 
and  finally  realizing  they  were  eavesdropping,  went 
to  the  door  and  knocked.  The  drumming  stopped  at 
once  and  the  house  lapsed  into  silence. 

“Perhaps  they  won’t  let  us  in,’  whispered  Cyn¬ 
thia. 

But  as  she  spoke  the  door  opened,  and  although 
surprised  to  see  any  one,  on  his  doorstep  the  man 
’’nvited  the  girls  to  come'*  in  out  of  the  cold.  They 
seemed  to  fill  the  room,  and  the  pinched,  hungry 
looking  children  regarded  them  with  awe.  Noticing 
the  conditions,  it  did  not  take  the  girls  long  to  make 
up  their  minds  as  to  what  they  would  do. 

After  warming  themselves,  and  thanking  the  man 
for  his  directions,  they  hastened  back  to  the  camp  to 
tell  Aunt  Jo  and  the  boys  their  story. 

The  next  few  hours  were  busy  ones,  stringing 
popcorn,  wrapping  fruit  in  any  available  gay  paper, 
and  going  over  their  belongings  for  extra  things, 
that  could  be  spared.  Aunt  Jo  found  many  things 
rn  her  emergency  shelf  in  the  kitchen  which  she 
packed  into  a  large  hamper.  All  were  preparing 
for  another  trip  to  the  lonely  house. 

It  was  twilight  when  they  started  out  again. 
When  they  reached  their  destination,  everything  was 
quiet,  as  the  family  was  at  the  back  of  the  house, 
huddled  in  the  kitchen  for  warmth.  The  four  plot¬ 
ters  crept  forward,  and  with  quiet  haste,  began  the 
transformation  of  a  lordly  cedar  near  the  door. 
When  it  was  all  finished  they  turned  on  their  flash* 
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lights  and  placed  them  upright  in  the  snow  at  the 
base  cf  the  tree.  Stepping  behind  a  nearby  thicket 
they  began  to  sing  Christmas  carols.  Soon  they  saw 
a  lamp  moving  steadily  toward  the  front  of  the  house. 
The  door  swung  open,  with  a  gasp,  ten  astonished 
faces  clustered  and  stared. 

“Oh  look!  It’s  too  pretty  to  touch!  Pep  corn 
and  mittens!”  exclaimed  one  pale,  thin,  little  girl. 

Soon  the  tree  was  cnee  again  bare,  and  the  now 
happy  family  were  seen  through  the  window  tearing 
open  parcels  and  shouting  to  one  another  to  one  an¬ 
other  about  the  contents.  A  letter  from  Aunt  Jo  of¬ 
fering  the  father  a  position  as  handyman  and  care¬ 
taker  of  her  big  estate  in  the  c'ty,  being  the  best  gift 
cf  all. 

When  all  was  quiet,  the  four  friends  stole  softly 
from  their  hiding  place  and  retrieved  their  flash- 
1  gilts.  The  stars  were  now  out  and  as  they  left  the 
glen  and  started  up  the  Ridge  there  was  a  mingling 
cf  the  card,  “Joy  to  the  World”  with  the  distant  call 
of  a  drum  —  this  time  a  real  one  —  found  in  Aunt 
Jo’s  attic. 


HOSPITAL  ROMANCE 

E.  Marion  Cramphorn  ’38 

One  rainy  and  foggy  morning  in  a  cheap  apart¬ 
ment  in  New  York,  Jean,  who  is  an  artist,  lay  in  her 
bed,  wondering  how  much  longer  it  would  take  her 
to  finish  the  last  sketch.  Finally  she  arose,  ate  a 
few  crackers  that  were  left,  and  then  started  to 
paint.  In  spite  cf  the  fact  that  Jean  painted  all  day 
with'  ut  stopping  for  dinner  or  supper,  when  bed 
time  came  she  retired  exhausted  but  happy,  as  she 
had  completed  her  sketches.  Tomorrow  the  pictures 
must  be  sold  as  this  was  her  only  means  of  support. 
What  would  she  do  if  nobody  would  buy  them?  Jean 
had  vowed  even  if  it  meant  starving  she  would  not 
go  back  and  live  with  Aunt  Emma,  who  was  mean, 
selfish,  and  hateful. 

Next  morning,  though  it  was  still  raining,  Jean 
dressed  in  her  best  clothes,  making  an  attractive 
appearance,  as  the  blue  of  her  dress  was  becoming 
tP  her  light  hair  and  blue  eyes.  For  the  time  being, 
forgetting  her  hunger,  she  consulted  the  list  cf  pros¬ 
pective  buyers  which  she  had  received  from  a  friend, 
and  set  out  with  a  determination  that  would  admit 
no  failure. 

Jean  had  visited  most  of  the  persons  on  her  list 
with  no  success.  By  that  time  it  was  about  three 
o'clock.  Although  tired  and  discouraged,  she  started 
toward  the  next  office.  Half  way  there  everything 
before  her  went  black;  the  whole  world  seemed  to  be 
turning  upside  down;  automobile  horns  seemed  to 
be  screeching,  and  people  yelling;  when  out  of  a 
clear  skv  everything  seemed  to  be  quiet  and  peaceful. 
This  must  be  heaven,  she  thought,  I  feel  much  stron¬ 
ger  and  not  so  hungry.  She  was  lying  on  something 
s  *  ft-  and  imagined  she  was  floating  on  the  clouds. 


But  suddenly  she  realized  she  wasn’t  in  heaven  be¬ 
cause  she  could  hear  someone  talking  — - 

“She  will  live,  she  will  come  out  of  it  all  right,” 
the  person  was  saying. 

And  then  someone  else  said,  “The  minute  she 
ccmes  too  will  you  call  me?” 

After  a  while  Jean  awaking  and  looking  around, 
wondered  where  she  was  and  what  was  she  doing 
lying  in  this  room  and  nice  clean  bed.  The  sun  was 
shining  in  her  window.  Then  suddenly  everything 
came  back  to  her;  she  had  been  on  her  way  to  Mr. 
Richmond’s  office  and  it  had  been  raining.  She  must 
have  fainted. 

And  then  she  said  out  loud,  “Where  are  my 
sketches?  How  long  have  I  been  here?” 

A  girl  dressed  in  white  answered,  “Your  sketches 
are  safe,  you  have  been  here  for  four  days,  and  have 
been  a  very  sick  girl.” 

A  ter  the  girl  had  left  the  room,  Jean  thought 
how  lovely  it  would  be  if  she  could  stay  here  forever 
and  j  st  be  still  and  sleep. 

Then  the  door  opened  and  in  walked  a  young 
man  with  a  bright  cheery  smile  and  said,  “Is  my  pati¬ 
ent  feeling  any  better?” 

“I  am  feeling  much  better.”  answered  Jean.  Then 
she  asked  the  doctor,  “how  long  before  I  may  leave 
here?” 

“It  will  be  at  least  two  weeks,”  answered  the 
doctor,  “you  have  been  very  sick,  and  if  you  are 
thinking  of  going  now  and  getting  a  position  you  are 
not,  because  I  won’t  allow  you.  You  can!  also  pay 
your  hospital  bill  when  you  have  received  a  good 
position.  Now  I  want  you  to  lie  down  and  go  to 
sleep.  Later  I  wish  to  talk  to  you.”  He  then  smiled 
at  her  and  left  the  room. 

When  she  awo,re  next  morning,  she  felt  much 
better,  and  the  nurse  was  standing  there  with  Jean’s 
breakfast.  About  ten  minutes  later  the  doctor  came 
into  the  rocm.  To  Jean,  he  looked  more  handsome 
than  ever  standing  in  the  sunlight. 

“Hello,”  said  the  doctor,  “you  look  much  better 
this  morning.” 

“Hello,”  answered  Jean,  “I  feel  great.” 

Dr.  Kent,  after  a  little  questioning,  got  a,  clear 
insight  into  her  past  life. 

“You  have  had  a  pretty  hard  time  I  guess,”  said 
Dr.  Kent,  who  was  now  holding  her  hand,  “but  come 
to  th'nk  of  it,  I  have  a  friend  who  might  be  interested 
in  your  w!ork.  The  sketches  I  have  looked  at  are 
very  good  and  I  think  he  would  give  you  a  position.” 

“Oh!  That  would  be  very  nice,”  said  Jean,  “if 
I  could  only  show  my  aunt  that  I  can  earn  my  own 
living.” 

“Well  right  now  you  are  going  to  lie  down  and 
go  to  sleep;  this  talk  has  been  quite  a  strain.” 

Dropping  her  hand  gently  and  lowering  her  bed, 
he  said,  “I  will  come  in  again  and  see  yoii  later.  Now 
premise  me  you  will  go  to  sleep.” 
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Each  morning  and  afternoon  after  that,  Dr.  Kent, 
whom  she  now  knew  welt  enough  to  call  Wayne, 
came  in  to  visit  her.  They  talked  about  many  differ¬ 
ent  things,  including  her  drawings  and  his  work 
in  the  hospital. 

One  morning,  after  she  had  been  there  for  fifteen 
days,  he  came  out  on  the  porch  to  see  her  but  he 
had  a  very  unhappy  look  on  his  face.  Jean  also  felt 
unhappy  because  that  afternoon  she  was  going  horns. 
They  would  have  no  more  happy  mornings  and  after¬ 
noons  together.  “But’'  she  said,  “I  am  only  a  poor 
girl  and  he  is  a  great  doctor. 

After  they  had  been  talking  a  while,  he  said, 
“Well,  I  have  some  good  news.  I  have  shown  your 
work  to  my  friend  and  he  has  offered  yen  a  position 
which  pays  quite  well.” 

Jean  felt  a  little  bit  happier  because  she  now  had 
work,  but  she  didn’t  want  to  leave  Wayne. 

Silence  reigned  for  a  while  when  Wayne  said, 
“Jean,  my  dear,  I  may  seem  a  bit  hasty,  but  I  can’t 
let  you  go.  I  love  you  dearly  and  want  you  to  be¬ 
come  my  wife.  I  think  I  can  see  in  your  eyes  that 
you  love  me.  Do  you  love  me,  Jean?” 

Jean  was  bewildered  at  the  thought  that  Wayne 
loved  her,  but  she  did  love  him  and  so  she  said, 
“Yes,  Wayne,  I  love  you.  I  have  ever  since  you  en¬ 
tered  my  room  that  first  morning.” 

Six  months  later,  Miss  Jean  Saunders  of  Vir¬ 
ginia  became  the  wife  of  Dr.  Wayne  Kent  of  New 
York  City.  Jean  was  very  happy  although  she  hated 
leaving  her  position  where  she  had  worked  ever  since 
she  left  the  hospital,  but  she  would  give  up  anything 
for  Wayne.  She  was  envied  by  every  nurse  in  the 
hospital,  but  Wayne  lover  her  and  nobody  else,  so 
she  was  happy. 


TWO  HUNTERS 

Gordon  Hubbard,  ’38 

Tom  Halliday  was  an  experienced  woodsman 
who  had  travelled  in  the  Rockies  since  he  was  eigh¬ 
teen  years  old.  He  was  now  forty-six. 

Halliday  was  planning  to  do  considerable  trap¬ 
ping  the  coming  winter,  and  he  wanted  a  companion 
for  the  trip.  The  only  man  in  the  little  town  of 
Greenwood  who  had  had  any  experience  in  the  woods 
was  John  Newman,  the  barber. 

One  day,  when  Halliday  was  having  his  shave 
and  haircut  in  Newman’s  barbershop,  he  brought  up 
the  subject  of  his  trip  this  winter. 

“How  long  since  you  have  done  any  trapping 
Jim?”  he  asked  the  barber. 

“It  must  be  eight  years  since  our  last  trip  to¬ 
gether,”  answered  Newman. 

The  conversation  continued,  and  at  the  end 
of  an  hour  they  shook  hands,  because  Newman  had 
agreed  to  accompany  Halliday  on  his  trip. 

Two  weeks  later  on  a  cold,  dark  day,  the  two 
men  set  out  on  the  train.  They  got  along  rather 


well  at  first,  but  after  tramping  about  ten  miles 
through  the  timber,  Jim  Newman,  who,  during  his 
eight  years  cf  easy  living  had  become  soft,  began 
to  get  tired  and  wanted  to  rest.  Halliday  was  har¬ 
dened  through  his  twenty-eight  years  of  traveling 
end  would  not  consider  resting. 

Norman  determined  to  stick  it  out  as  long  as 
Halliday  could,  but  soon  began  to  complain  again 
when  he  was  nearly  exhausted.  He  stumbled  over 
every  little  obstruction,  finally  falling  down.  Hal¬ 
liday  became  disgusted  and  said  severely,  “When  I 
asked  ycu  to  go  with  me  I  thought  you  could 
go  just  as  far  and  as  hard  as  I  could,  but  I  see  eight 
years  of  loafing  has  spoiled  you  for  the  woods.” 

The  barber  became  angry  at  that,  and  clutching 
his  fists,  rose  from  the  log  he  was  sitting  cn  and 
said,  “If  you  think  you  can  stick  it  out  any  longer 
than  I  can,  you’re  mistaken.  You  can  get  on  that 
trail  and  I’ll  follow  you  until  you  drop  and  then  I’ll 
pick  you  up  and  carry  you.”  He  didn’t  knew  how 
true  those  words  were  to  become. 

After  ten  more  miles  during  which  Newman’s 
anger  gave  him  strength,  they  came  to  a  steep  hill 
which  they  had  to  climb.  There  were  many  rocks 
imbedded  in  the  ridge  of  the  hill  and  while  climbing 
over  one,  Halliday  slipped  and  fell.  He  lay  groaning 
as  his  partner  came  to  his  aid.  A  hurried  investiga¬ 
tion  showed  that  Halliday  had  broken  his  right  leg. 

Newman  quickly  got  Halliday  to  the  bottom  of 
the  hill  and  built  a  fire  beside  a  fallen  tree.  In  a 
very  short  time  he  had  a  shelter  built  of  poles  and 
bad  Halliday  comfortably  placed  among  the  pine 
boughs  and  leaves.  He  opened  their  pack,  and  pre¬ 
pared  the  food  for  Halliday. 

They  stayed  there  for  three  days.  Halliday  was 
stronger  and  Newman  put  a  crude  splint  on  Halli- 
day’s  leg  and  bound  it  tightly.  Early  the  next  morn¬ 
ing  they  started  the  long  twenty  miles  walk  to 
Greenwood.  It  took  four  days  because  of  Halliday’s 
helplessness  and  Newman’s  weakness  but  they  finally 
made  it.  It  took  Jin.  Newman  two  weeks  to  regain 
his  strength,  and  then  he  was  visited  by  Halliday 
who  was  making  great  progress  with  a  crutch.  That 
visit  made  Newman  very  happy  because  Halliday  told 
him  that  he  was  the  gamest  barber  that  ever  trimmed 
a  beard. 


THE  NIGHTMARE 

Nellie  C'apozzola,  ’37 

Sandy  Andrews  was  extremely  tired,  his  eyes 
were  slowly  closing  when  suddenly  a  voice  called 
him.  The  boy  jerked  himself  from  the  comfortable 
old  armchair,  and  walked  bewilderedly  to  the  door 
of  the  room. 

“What  do  you  want,  Ma?”  he  called  up  the 
stairs. 

“Sandy,  dear,  would  you  mind  taking  a  walk  to 
the  drugstore?  I’ve  a  dreadful  headache  and  pot 
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an  aspirin  in  the  house.  It  will  take  but  a  minute, 
and  the  fresh  air  will  do  you  good.” 

‘‘All  right,  Ma,  I’m  on  my  way,”  he  mumbled 
drowsily  and  started  dejectedly  out  of  the  house. 

On  the  porch  he  paused  a  minute  to  enjoy  the 
iresh  air  and  the  view  offered  by  the  light  of  the 
moon.  ‘  Gosh,  what  luck!  Just  when  a  fellow  felt 
like  a  long  nap.”  He  kicked  at  some  obscure  object 
and  was  rewarded  with  a  tingling  sensation  in  his 
toe.  H's  steps  lagged  as  he  slowly  looked  around 
to  see  if  any  of  the  gang  were  about  but  no  one 
was  to  be  seen,— just  the  watchdog  in  front  of  old 
Mrs.  Heuser’s  house. 

‘  Guess  all  the  fellows  feel  pretty  tired  after  the 
practice  of  this  afternoon,”  he  concluded;  then  added 
grudgingly,  “and  I  bet  they  are  all  in  bed,  too.” 

His  gait  quickened  as  he  approached  the  old 
graveyard.  The  burial  ground  had  not  been  in  use 
for  many  years,  yet  various  tales  circulated  telling 
cf  these  who  used  it  for  a  midnight  rendezvous 
whenever  the  f  ill  mocn  appeared  and  illuminated 
the  grounds. 

But  these  stories  didn  t  interest  the  courageous 
Sandy.  That  is,  formerly;  but  tonight  he  glanced 
apprehensively  at  the  round  moon  and  increased 
his  speed. 

“Even  if  the  old  spooks  do  turn  out  for  a  game 
of  peker,  guess  I  could  tackle  them  all.”  He  grinned 
rt  the  thought. 

His  mirth  suffered  a  sudden  death;  the  smile 
froze  as  a  murmuring  voice  echoed  from  the  tombs. 

“Sandy!  Alexander  Andrews!  Sandy!” 

He  stood  rooted  to  the  spot,  his  itching  feet  told 
him  to  act,  but  the  voice  seemed  to  magnetize  his 
physical  attention.  His  body  trembled  convulsively 
and  cold  blades  seemed  to  slide  along  his  spine. 
With  dilating  eyes  he  gazed  frozenly  at  a  grotesque 
image.  A  white  fog  appeared  from  nowhere.  Through 
the  mysterious  mist  a  warfish  apparition  became 
slowly  visible.  From  it  issued  the  clear  distinct 
sounds,  “Sandy!  Alexander  Andrews!  Sandy!” 

The  thing  shuffled  nearer  and  nearer  growing 
ir  proportion  with  each  step  taken.  The  moon  shed 
its  ghastly  light  upon  the  fantastic  spectre.  With  a 
sudden  leap  it  was  on  him.  Ghost  or  mortal,  it  was 
the  end  for  Alexander  Andrews.  He  made  no  strug¬ 
gle.  Hours  seemed  to  pass.  Queer  he  felt  no  pain, 
only  a  queer  throbbing  near  his  temple. 

“Sandy  Andrews,  won’t  you  ever  wake  up? 
You’ll  never  get  to  school  on  time  this  morning. 
There  are  only  fifteen  minutes  left!” 

Sandy  blinked  his  eyes  once  or  twice,  and  then 
opened  them  wide  with  amazement.  A  wave  of  re¬ 
lief  engulfed  him  as  he  discerned  the  familiar  and 
dear  figure  of  his  mother,  leaning  over  him.  Why, 
it  was  his  own  bedroom,  and  directly  before  him 
were  his  mother  and  his  white  hog,  Fluff,  who  in 
all  probability  had  been  the  attacker  from  the  mist. 


He  bounded  out  of  bed,  gave  his  mother  a  big 
hug,  which  left  her  gasping  and  then  picked  up  his 
pet  and  began  tickling  his  ears.  His  mother  watched 
dumfounded  as  he  went  through  a  series  of  insane 
actions. 

“My!  Such  enthusiasm  before  breakfast  amazes 
me,  Sandy.  Any  reason  for  the  sudden  zeal?”  She 
smiled  lovingly  upon  her  boy. 

He  grinned  back  with  teasing  devilishness. 

“Mom,  for  the  first  time]  in  my  life  I  was  glad 
to  be  called  for  school,”  and  putting  his  arm  about 
her  waist,  walked  down  the  stairs,  relating  at  the 
same  time  his  fanciful  dream. 


LIMEHOl'SE  DREAM 

Shirley  Sellers,  ’38 

It.  was  Harvey  Colt’s  first  visit  to  London,  and 
his  morning  walk  had  taken  him,  as  he  had  intended, 
into  Limehouse  district,  an  unsavory  neighborhood, 
and  quite  the  place  for  all  the  dreadful  things  he 
had  read  about,  to  take  place.  Scotland  Yard  had 
gone  far  in  cleaning  up  the  undesirable  conditions 
that  had  their  birth  in  Limehouse,  but  surely,  he 
mused,  if  one  was  looking  for  the  unusual  to  hap¬ 
pen,  this  would  be  the  most  likely  place  in  which 
to  find  it. 

Turning  a  corner  and  glancing  down  a  dark, 
crooked  alley,  Colt  was  suddenly  arrested  by  the 
thought  that  he  had  been  on  this  exact  spot  before. 
He  knew  this  to  be  impossible,  but  the  whole  scene 
was  so  startlingly  familiar.  Surely  he  had  read  a 
description  of  it  somewhere.  He  closed  his  eyes, 
trying  desperately  to  remember,  and  suddenly  he 
knew.  He  had  dreamed  of  this  place;  dreamed  of 
it  time  and  again,  and  always  it  was  the  same,  with 
that  dim  figure  in  the  background.  He  had  never 
attached  any  significance  to  dreams — yet  the  dream 
had  been  so  persistent!  With  a  shrug  of  his  shoul¬ 
ders  Celt  moved  along  towards  the  end  of  the  alley, 
only  to  become  conscious  that  someone  was  moving 
along,  almost  beside  him,  so  he  slackened  his  pace 
to  allow  this  person  to  pass,  and  as  they  neared 
the  corner  he  caught  sight  of  the  features  of  an 
Oriental.  Not  an  ordinary  Chinese,  he  thought,  of 
the  type  familiar  in  the  laundries,  but  an  aristo¬ 
crat,  surely. 

The  Oriental  came  abreast  of  Colt,  did  not  pass 
on,  but  kept  in  step  with  him  silently  for  some 
seconds.  Then  quietly  he  spoke. 

“Born  Before,”  he  said,  “you  have  been  long  in 
coming,  soon  it  would  have  been  too  late.  I  have 
feared  of  journeying  to  my  honorable  ancestors  ere 
I  have  placed  in  your  hands,  all  that  I  hold  dear. 
But  the  Gods  of  Cathay  have  been  kind,  and  I  can 
join  my  forefathers  in  peace,  knowing  that  all  is 
well  with  my  treasure.  Come.” 

As  in  a  trance,  Colt  allowed  himself  to  be 
guided  down  the  alley  and  into  the  doorway  of  a 
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dilapidated  building,  which  was  apparently  unin¬ 
habited.  Up  two  treacherous  flights  of  stairs  the 
Oriental  led  him,  and  at  the  top  of  the  second  flight, 
they  were  confronted  by  a  door.  The  Oriental  tapped 
lightly  twice,  paused  a  moment,  and  tapped  again. 
The  door  swung  open  and  Colt  stepped  into  a  room. 
Truly  he  must  be  dreaming!  The  squalor  of  the 
alley  had  prepared  him  for  something  wholly  dif¬ 
ferent  from  this.  The  room  was  beautiful  beyond 
description!  Not  in  Limehouse  would  one  expect  to 
find  such  splendor,  but  only  in  a  palace  of  the  For¬ 
bidden  City! 

The  Oriental  was  motioning  Colt  to  be  seated, 
and  began  speaking  quietly  again. 

“Born  Before,  no  doubt  you  wonder  why  I  have 
chosen  you  to  carry  out  this  important  mission  for 
me.  Many  things  must  go  unexplained.  There  is 
little  time  for  explaining.  You  shall  be  paid  well, 
but  that  is  of  little  importance.’’ 

Removing  from  his  slender  ivory  hand  a  pecu¬ 
liar  looking  ring,  he  passed  it  to  Colt. 

“This,”  he  said,  “will  give  ycu  safe  entry  where 
no  white  man  has  ever  been.  You  must  travel  to 
China,  yes,  straight  to  the  Forbidden  City,  taking 
with  you  the  Treasure,  restoring  it  to  whom  it 
rightfully  belongs.” 

He  raised  his  hand,  striking  a  gong  that  stood 
on  the  table  beside  him,  and  almost  immediately  a 
lovely  Chinese  maiden  stood  before  them,  eyes  shyly 
downcast.  Colt,  jumping  up  from  where  he  sat,  was 
about  to  speak.  His  words  were  silenced  by  the 
Oriental  who,  turning  to  the  maiden,  spoke  in  a 
soft  voice. 

“Ming  Yun,  the  honorable  One,  of  whom  I  have 
told  you,  is  here.  Leave  all  to  him  and  trust  him 
implicitly.  Tell  him,  if  you  wTl,  .  all  I  have  net 
time  to  tell.  He  will  guide  and  protect  you,  my 
Lily,  and  when  you  are  once  more  safe  with  your 
own  people,  you  may  reward  him  as  I  have  told 
you.  Make  ready  for  your  journey,  and  may  the 
gods  of  our  beloved  country  go  with  you,  sweetest 
of  daughters.  That  is  all,  you  may  go.” 

Silently  as  she  had  entered,  the  maiden  left  the 
room. 

Not  until  he  was  on  board  ship  and  bound  for 
China,  with  the  maiden  by  his  side,  could  Colt  be¬ 
lieve  that  all  this  had  really  happened. 

She  told  him  the  story  as.  Ho  Teng  (whom  she 
had  always  believed  to  be  her  father)  had  lately 
told  her,  how,  when  an  infant,  she  had  been  kid¬ 
naped  from  her  father’s  palace  for  ransom;  how 
her  abductors,  becoming  frightened  before  the  ran¬ 
som  was  paid,  had  fled  to  England,  taking  her  with 
them,  only  to  abandon  her  in  Limehouse,  where  she 
was  found  and  adopted  by  Ho  Feng,  who  became 
the  kindest  of  fathers,  protecting  her  from  danger. 
She  had  wanted  for  nothing.  Ope  day,  about  a 
year  ago,  Ho  Feng  had  been  called  to  the  bedside 


of  one  of  bis  countrymen.  The  man  was  dying,  and 
on  his  deathbed  confessed  to  Ho  Feng,  his  part  in 
the  kidnaping  of  the  Princess,  and  disclosed  her 
identity,  giving  proof  of  his  story  that  could  not 
be  discounted.  From  that  time  on,  Ho  Feng  had  been 
silent  and  grave,  dreading  the  duty  he  knew  he  must 
perform  in  returning  her  to  her  own  people,  and 
hue  wing  that  he  himself  could  not  see  her  safely 
to  his  beloved  China,  for  he  was  old  and  getting 
feeble. 

All  this  he  had  told  her,  and  also  of  the 
One  of  whom  he  had  dreamed,  who  would  come 
some  day  to  Limehouse,  One  whom  he  could  trust, 
to  take  her  to  her  people. 

Nov/  with  his  mission  ended,  Harvey  Colt  was 
again  on  the  sea,  this  time  sailing  homeward.  But 
for  the  beautiful  box  so  near  h:s  hand,  it  might 
well  have  been  a  fantastic  dream.  Taking  the  box 
on  his  kneees,  he  opened  it  once  mere,  to  gaze  at 
the  beauty  of  the  jewels  within. 

There  was  much  he  did  not  understand — would 
never  understand — but  cne  thing  he  was  sure  of,  his 
dream  of  Limehouse  would  pursue  him  no  more,  it 
had  ended,  and  he  would  never  again  scoff  at  the 
significance  of  dreams. 


THE  SUBSTITUTE 

Edward  Meehan,  ’37 

The  football  world  will  keep  'its  eye  on  Kendell 
College  this  year  to  see  if  its  team  can  break  into 
the  win  column.  Kendell  is  serving  its  first  season 
under  the  new  coach,  Harry  Melson.  Melson  was 
newly  elected  head  coach,  because  of  the  bad  show¬ 
ing  Kendell  had  made  within  the  past  two  years. 
They,  who  usually  had  a  championship  team,  had 
wen  only  three  games  since  1934.  Their  former 
coach,  “Pop”  Hagis,  was  famous  for  his  coaching 
ability,  but  he  could  do  nothing  with  Kendell  College 
because  it  lacked  suitable  material.  Harry  Melson 
signed  a  two-year  contract  to  coach  Kendell  College, 
and  to  try  to  bring  it  up  once  (more  to  its  old  stan¬ 
dard. 

Harry  was  young  and  ambitious  and  also  knew 
a  great  number  of  facts  about  football.  The  prob¬ 
lem  which  was  now  put  before  him  was  almost  the 
impossible,  as  he  knew  there  was  no  material  to 
work  on.  His  schedule  included  some  of  the  best 
teams  in  the  country. 

In  their  first  game  Kendell  showed  no  signs 
whatsoever  of  a  victorious  year,  as  they  dropped  the 
first  game  twelve  points  to  nothing  against  the  weak 
Middlebury  eleven.  Harry’s  one  ambition  was  to 
develop  a  triple  threat  backfield  ace,  if  he  could.  He 
felt  that  somewhere  in  the  school  there  must  be 
someone  who  could  take  position  in  the  backfield  as 
a  fullback.  He  dwelled  upon  this  subject  night  and 
day  until  he  at  last  met  a  fellow  at  Kendell  whom 
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he  thought  was  able  to  fulfill  the  position.  He  was 
introduced  to  the  student  by  a  friend  of  his.  Al¬ 
though  this  student  never  participated  in  sports,  he 
was  a  big  husky  chap  and  the  coach  thought  he 
could  break  him  into  the  game. 

This  prospective  player  was  tall,  dark,  heavy 
obliging,  and  answered  to  the  name  of  Bud  Tilson. 
He  was  a  (boy  who  had  been  reared  in  luxury  and 
never  had  been  allowed  to  take  part  in  rough  games. 
The  coach  found  this  out,  but  he  knew  he  had  some 
chance  of  making  a  man  out  of  him.  By  the  way 
Bud  was  trying,  the  coach  knew  he  could  make  him 
good  within  two  weeks,  when  they  were  to  play  the 
state  champions. 

Kendell  lost  its  next  two  games,  but  showed 
signs  of  increased  strength.  They  were  beginning 
to  play  better  ball,  and  the  coach  was  rapidly  mak¬ 
ing  Bud  Tilson  a  football  player.  Up  to  this  time 
he  was  substituting  for  the  regular  fullback. 

The  coach  knew  that  if  they  could  beat  the  state 
champs  they  would  be  hailed  as  one  of  Kendell’s 
old  time  teams.  Bud  Tilson  also  knew  that  the  coach 
was  depending  upon  him  to  carry  Kendell  through. 
Bud  had  been  making  a,  great  showing  a  few  days 
before  the  game,  and  was  bidding  for  a  position 
as  a  regular. 

The  day  of  the  big  game  came  at  last  and  many 
thousands  of  people  were  in  attendance  at  the  sta¬ 
dium.  The  odds  were  against  Kendell  College  at 

ten  to  one. 

The  teams  lined  up  on  the  field,  and  Kendell 
was  to  receive  the  kickoff.  Kendell’s  quarterback 
received  the  kickoff  and  traveled  ten  yards  to  his 
own  thirty.  They  tried  three  plays  and  were  stopped 
for  no  gain,  so  the  quarterback  went  back  to  kick 
the  ball  out  of  its  dangerous  Ispot.  It  was  a  good 
high  kick  and  Kendell  was  down  on  the  man,  who 
with  outstretched  arms  was  awaiting  the  ball.  The 
ball  was  fumbled,  and  Kendell  recovered  it  on 
Cierras’  twenty  yard  line.  The  people  were  cheer¬ 
ing  and  shouting  loudly.  At  this  moment  Bud  Til¬ 
son  was  sent  into  the  game  as  fullback  for  Kendell 
College.  The  people,  having  heard  about  him,  were 
watching  him  keenly.  The  teams  lined  up,  and 
the  ball  was  given  to  Tilson,  who  was  thrown  for 
a  toss.  On  the  next  play  when  again  the  ball  was 
given  to  Tilson  he  ran  twenty-five  yards  for  a  touch¬ 
down.  The  people  were  going  crazy  with  enthusi¬ 
asm,  because  of  the  great  showing  Kendell  was 
making  against  this  heavier  team.  The  try  for  the 
extra  point  was  good,  and  Kendell  led  the  champs 
seven  points  to  nothing.  The  score  remained  thus 
throughout  the  first  three  quarters,  as  Kendell  was 
far  outplaying  the  state  champs.  It  was  now  near¬ 
ing  the  end  of  the  game  and  Cierra  was  making  its 
first  threat  of  the  day,  having  the  ball  on  Kendell’s 
twenty-three  yard  line.  Here  Bud  Tilson  shone  with 
his  great  defensive  work.  Cierra  now  went  into  for¬ 


mation  and  all  was  ready.  The  ball  was  thrown 
and  Bud  intercepted  it,  running  hard,  dodging  man 
after  man,  and  with  great  interference,  he  crossed 
the  Cierra  goal  line  on  one  of  the  longest  runs  in 
history.  At  this  point  the  game  ended,  with  Ken¬ 
dell  winning  13-0.  Kendell  was  now  considered  the 
champion.  The  people  were  the  most  jubilant  of  any 
crowd  in  many  a  year.  Bud  Tilson  was  given  great 
praise,  and  rated  as  an  All-American  fullback,  which 
was  a  great  honor.  Kendell  was  enjoying  its  great¬ 
est  team  in  three  years  and;  they  owed  it  all  to  its 
new  coach,  Harry  Melson,  who  developed  the  great 
fullback,  Tilson. 

After  the  game  Harry  was  given  a  five  year 
contract,  and  was  rated  as  one  of  the  greatest 
coaches  for  developing  substantial  material  in  the 
country. 

a  five  year  contract,  and  'was  rated  as  one  of  the 
greatest  coaches  for  developing  substitute  material 
in  the  country. 


THE  BROKEN  PIPE 

Nancy  Fowle,  ’38 

Old  Mr.  Dunhill,  who  was  puffing  contentedly  on 
an  ill-smelling  pipe  and  reading  the  evening  paper 
in  his  small  tobacco  store,  removed  his  feet  from 
the  counter  and  stood  up  quickly  as  the  latch  clicked. 
He  smiled  pleasantly  at  the  thin,  tired,  shabbily 
dressed  young  lady  who  entered  his  shop,  sniffing 
audibly. 

“I  would  like  to  see  the  very  best  smoking  pipe 
you  have,  please,”  she  said.  Again  she  sniffed. 

“Oh,  do  you  smoke  a  pipe?”  asked  Mr.  Dunhill, 
laughing. 

For  the  first  time  the  girl’s  eyes  twinkled. 
“Heavens,  no,”  she  laughed.  Then  almost  immedi¬ 
ately  the  smile  faded.  “You  see  it’s  for  Bill.  He  is 
my  husband.  I  hate  the  odor  of  tobacco  and  the 
day  before  yesterday  we  had  a  bad  argument — ” 

“I’m  terribly  sorry,”  she  said  as  the  little  man 
took  his  old  pipe  out  of  his  mouth  and  quickly  put 
it  out.  “I  didn’t  mean — ” 

“That’s  perfectly  all  right,”  said  the  kindly 
storekeeper  reassuringly.  “I  understand.  My  wife 
doesn’t  like  it  either  and  this  is  the  only  place  I 

“Well,  I  don’t  think  I  would  have  mindedl  it  so 
can  smoke  in  peace.” 

much,  only  we  live  in  one  room  and  the  ventila¬ 
tion  is  poor.  It  seems  as  if  the  tobacco  smoke  gets 
into  everything,  the  curtains,  the  food,  just  every¬ 
thing,”  she  said  with  a  helpless1  gesture. 

“I  guess  it  all  happened  because  I  was  tired  and 
Bill  didn't  get  home  ’till  late,”  she  continued,  as  Mr. 
Dunhill  looked  over  his  pipes,  “and,  as  usual,  he  sat 
down  with  his  pipe  and  paper.  I  don’t  know  how 
it  happened,  but  I  took  the  pipe,  which  he  had  laid 
on  the  table,  and  threw  it  angrily  to  the;  floor.  It 
smashed  into  many  little  pieces.  I  guess  it  wasn  t 
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a  very  gcod  pipe,”  she  added  apologetically.  “I 
dcn’t  know  why  I’m  telling  you  all  this,  but  I  had 
to  tell  someone  and  you  looked  so  very  kind.” 

The  little  man  beamed.  “That’s  perfectly  all 
right,  my  dear,”  he  said  sympathetically.  “Go  right 
ahead.” 

“Yes,  I  did  go  home  to  mother,  but  she  didn’t 
understand.  I  was  very  unhappy  and  miss  Bill  tre¬ 
mendously.  And  to  make  things  worse,  I  didn’t  hear 
from  him.  But  now  I’m  going  'back  and  I  would 
like  a  nice  pipe,  as  a  gift  to  show  him  that  I  am 
sorry.”  t 

Mr.  Dunhill  took  his  prize  pipe  from  its  case. 
It  was  the  best  one  in  the  store  and  had  cost  him 
six  dollars.  He  had  hoped  someday — but,  never 
mind.  He  placed  it  in  front  of  the  girl.  ■ 

Once  again  her  face  lighted  up.  Why,  it’s 
actually  beautiful,”  she  exclaimed.  “I  know  Bill 
would  just  love  it,  but,”  she  added  unhappily,  “it 
must  be  terribly  expensive.” 

“Oh,  no,”  said  the  little  man,  “it’s  really  very 
cheap,  only  two  dollars,  and  it  won’t  break,  either.” 
Once  again  his  mouth  broke  into  a  broad  grin. 

The  girl  smiled  brightly  as  she  reached  into  her 
purse  and  slowly  drew  out  two  worn  one  dollar 
bills.  Old  Mr.  Dunhill  noticed  how  pretty  she  really 
was  when  the  tired  lines  'about  her  eyes  and  mouth 
had  been  lifted. 

“You  will  never  know  how  much  better  you 
have  made  :me  feel.  Thank  you  and  good-bye,”  she 
said,  as  she  smilingly  took  up  her  small  bundle  and 
left  the  shop. 

All  the  way  to  her  home  the  girl  thought  of  the 
sweet,  little  old  man  and  the  odor  of  his  pipe,  which 
had  hovered  about  him.  'It  was  much  worse  than 
Bill’s  pipe.  She  couldn’t  see  how  she  could  endure 
more  tobacco  in  that  room.  But,  yes,  she  must  for 
Bill’s  sake;  and  maybe  someday,  when  they  had  a 
larger  house  of  their  own,  it  wouldn’t  be  so  notice¬ 
able. 

She  tripped  up  the  steps  to  the  small  flat.  My! 
but  it  was  good  to  be  home.  Then  an  unpleasant 
thought  ran  through  her  head.  What  if  Bill  had 
gene  away?  What  if  she  couldn’t  find  him? 

Trembling,  she  put  her  key  in  the  lock;  but  be¬ 
fore  she  had  the  opportunity  to  turn  the  key,  the 
door  flew  open  and  immed’ately  she  was  in  Bill’s 
arms. 

“My  dear,”  he  whispered  softly.  “I  missed  you 
so.  I’m  so  glad  to  have  you  back.  Every  time  the 
bell  rang  I  ran  to  the  door  hoping  it  would  be  you, 
and  every  time  I  was  disappointed.  Honey,  I  have 
decided  to  give  up  smoking  permanently,  just  for 
you.” 

His  little  wife  thought  sadly  of  the  small  pack¬ 
age  in  her  hand.  She  wouldn’t  give  it  to  him  now. 
She,  too,  was  content  to  stay  forever,  just  as  she 
was,  in  his  arms;  but  maybe  later — . 


ALMOST  A  TRAGEDY 

James  Kenney,  ’39 

The  morning  was  very  cold  as  the  children 
trudged  through  the  snew  to  the  school  in  the  little 

town  of  C - ;  each  child  was  so  bundled  in  warm 

clothes  that  there  was  little  chance  for  throwing 
snow-balls.  How  good  the  warm  school  felt!  The 
principal  went  from  room  to  room  and  complimented 
the  children  upon  their  good  attendance  on  such  a 
morning. 

In  Miss  Gray’s  room  each  seat  was  occupied. 
She  was  the  most  popular  teacher  in  the  school.  She 
loved  the  children,  and  in  return  all  the  pupils  were 
devoted  to  her.  In  her  room  the  hours  never  seamed 
to  drag.  She  told  them  that  this  was  the  last  week 
cf  the  term,  and  since  they  had  a  perfect  attendance 
this  morning,  it  would  be  just  the  time  for  the  arith¬ 
metic  test  she  had  been  promising  to  give  this  week. 
Such  gasps  cf  dismay,  as  each  of  the  thirtv-twc  pu¬ 
pils  tr’e-d  to  think  just  who  it  that  test  meant. 

The  papers  were  passed  and  the  examination  put 
cn  the  board.  Heads  were  lowered  and  pencils  flew, 
each  one  eager  to  finish  in  the  prescribed  tone.  Miss 
Gray  was  busy  at  her  desk,  when  suddenly  the  fire 
alarm  was  sounded.  Sxirely  there  would  not  be  a 
fire  drill  on  such  a  cold  morning,  she  thought.  Every¬ 
thing  was  forgotten  now,  but  to  get  out  of  the  build¬ 
ing. 

The  building  was  a  wooden  one  and  Miss  Gray’s 
room  was  in  the  rear  on  the  second  floor.  On  open¬ 
ing  the  door  she  was  shocked  to  find  the  corridor 
filled  with  smoke.  She  knew  that  escape  that  war 
was  impossible.  What  a  relief  to  hear  the  siren  of 
the  fire  engines.  A  ladder  was  raised  and  one  by  one 
the  children  were  helped  by  Miss  Gray  over  the 
window-sill  to  a  fireman,  who  assisted  them  down 
the  ladder.  How  slow  the  process  seemed  to  the 
teacher.  All  the  time  smoke  was  seeping  into  th° 
room.  The  other  classes  had  reached  the  yard  in 
safety,  and  the  children  were  hustled  into  homes  of 
neighbors,  that  they  might  not  suffer  from  exposure 
due  to  the  cold.  Miss  Gray’s  whole  attention  was 
centered  upon  keeping  the  remaining  children  from 
becoming  panic-stricken;  as  a  child  showed  signs  of 
becoming  so,  she  or  he  would  be  the  next  handed 
to  the  fireman.  Miss  Gray’s  greatest  concern  was 
for  Tom  Page,  a  little  boy  who  had  had  an  operatic n 
on  his  leg  and  was  compelled  to  wear  a  brace.  She 
endeavored  to  have  him  taken  down  in  the  beginning, 
but  he  showed  such  fear  that  the  fireman  beckoned 
her  to  keep  him  near  her. 

All  the  time,  the  fire  was  raging  and  the  smoke 
was  pouring  out  of  windows  and  cracks.  It  was  with 
d’fficulty  that  the  last  four  children  were  taken  down 
tb'o  l°dder.  All  were  now  out  but  Miss  G’ ay  and 
little  Tom.  There  was  much  shouting  from  below, 
for  the  ladder  had  been  removed  and  it  was  impos¬ 
sible  to  raise  it  again.  Miss  Gray  did  not  think  of 
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herself,  but  of  her  little  charge.  Howr  smell  and 
helpless  he  seemed,  but  she  realized  that  she  was 
just  as  helpless.  The  situation  seemed  hopeless, 
surely  there  was  no  aid  from  below. 

She  suddenly  remembered  a  rope  in  her  closet, 
which  had  been  used  during  the  summer  in  playing 
out-door  games.  She  explained  the  situation  to 
Tcm  and  asked  him  if  he  would  trust  himself  to  her, 
and  permit  her  to  lower  him  to  the  ground  by  means 
of  the  rcpe.  He  had  such  confidence  in  her  that 
he  readily  agreed.  It  required  all  her  courage  a  'd 
strength  to  get  him  into  a  chair,  and  lower  him,  over 
the  sill,  little  by  little,  to  the  ground.  The  crowd 
which  had  gathered  below'  stood  breathless,  until  the 
3  oungster  was  received  unhurt. 

All  hope  was  given  up  for  Miss  Gray.  A  confer¬ 
ence  w'as  held,  and  one  of  the  firemen  volunteered 
to  go  into  the  building  to  try  and  reach  the  brave 
teacher,  but  permission  was  refused,  as  it  was  de¬ 
cided  that  it  would  mean  two  deaths  instead  of  one. 

But,  Miss  Gray  had  not  given  up  hope.  Between 
the  twro  rooms  was  a  slide  about  a  foot  square,  used 
by  the  teachers  to  communicate  with  each  other. 
She  opened  it  a  crack  and  found  that  there  was  not 
so  much  smoke  in  that  room  as  in  her  own  room. 
With  much  difficulty  she  worked  herself  through 
this  small  opening,  knowing  that  if  she  could  reach 
the  teacher’s  room  she  might  yet  be  saved.  In  that 
rotm  was  an  asbestos  cloak,  which  had  been  used  in 
a  demonstration  a  short  time  before.  The  door  be¬ 
tween  this  room,  and  the  teacher’s  room  was  locked, 
and  with  much  difficulty  she  broke  one  of  the  panels 
and  squeezed  through.  At  last  she  had  the  cloak  on 
and  was  fighting  her  way  through  the  smoke  and 
fire.  No  cne  could  believe  it  when  she  emerged 
unhurt  from  the  building.  It  is  needless  to 
say  that  she  is  the  heroine  of  the  town  and  many  of 
the  children  can  thank  her  for  their  safety. 


MIRACLES  STILL  HAPPEN 

Catherine  Mclsaac  ’37 

To  w'alk  all  day  in  search  of  a  position  and  then 
return  to  a  cheap  tenement  hcuse  with  only  a  little 
money  left,  three  weeks  board  to  pay,  and  a  fussy 
landlord,  did  net  seem  to  be  improving  the  courage 
of  Helen  Kane. 

Helen  and  her  sister  Ruth  who  was  a  cripple, 
lived  alone  for  many  years.  They  were  abandoned 
by  their  own  mother  when  they  were  very  young. 
The  girls  had  lived  since  then  with  their  grand¬ 
mother,  but  w'hen  she  died  they  came  to  the  city 
where  they  could  live  cheaply. 

Helen  was  trying  to  find  a  position  doing  office 
work  but  without  experience,  it  was  a  difficult  task. 
At  last  she  decided  to  try  housework,  in  order  to 
make  Ruth  more  comfortable.  Helen  saved  all  she 
could  in  hopes  that  some  day  Ruth  would  be  able  to 
have  the  operation  performed  which  might  cure  her. 


Helen  finally  acquired  a  position  in  the  home 
of  a  well-to-do  family  as  a  maid.  The  family  imme¬ 
diately  took  a  great  liking  to  her.  The  household 
consisted  of  three  boys  and  one  girl.  The  girl  was 
the  same  age  as  Helen  and'  they  soon  became  vei’y 
good  friends.  Often  in  the  evening  she  invited  Helen 
to  attend  parties  with  her.  Understanding  Helen’s 
position  this  new  friend  told  her  never  to  refuse  an 
invitation  because  of  her  clothes  as  she  was  welcome 
to  anything  in  her  wardrobe. 

Walter  Read,  the  oldest  boy  in  this  family,  was 
a  doctor.  Upon  hearing  Helen’s  story  of  Ruth's  case 
he  became  very  much  interested  in  Ruth  and  wanted 
to  have  a  look  at  her.  Helen  agreed,  hoping  that  it 
might  mean  a  chance  of  a  cure,  so  they  arranged 
for  the  examination  the  next  day. 

The  following  day  Dr.  Read  approached  Helen 
and  told  her  he  thought  Ruth  had  a  fifty-fifty  chance 
of  recovering  if  she  would  let  him  operate.  Helen 
was  not  to  consider  the  expense  as  this  was  mostly 
an  experiment.  Ruth,  he  said,  would  either  regain 
the  use  of  her  limbs  or  remain  a  cripple,  but  in  no 
case  would  she  be  any  worse. 

R|Uth  was  operated  on  the  succeeding  week  and 
it  was  three  months  before  she  showed  any  signs  of 
improvement.  By  this  time  they  had  all  given  up 
hope  of  her  recovery,  but  one  morning  she  called 
the  Doctor  and  Helen.  They  could  not  imagine  what 
she  wanted  until  she  said,  “Helen,  watch  me.”  And 
without  further  hesitation,  she  slowly  rcse  from  her 
chair  and  walked  to  the  other  side  of  the  room. 
What  a  surprise!  Helen  was  so  happy  she  cried. 

As  time  went  on  Ruth  became  stronger  and  the 
doctor  spent  considerable  time  with  her.  Everyone 
thought  he  was  helping  her  to  regain  her  strength, 
but,  soon  afterwards  Ruth  told  Helen  she  was  to  be 
married.  Helen  could  not  bear  the  thought  of  losing 
Ruth  but  Walter  told  her  she  was  to  live  with  his 
sister,  who  had  always  admired  her. 

Helen  often  offered  him  money  for  the  operation, 
but  he  told  her  that  all  the  money  in  the  world 
couldn’t  make  him  so  happy  as  he  was,  now  that 
Ruth,  but  Walter  told  her  she  was  to  live  with  his 
was  a  cripple  no  longer. 

Helen  went  to  live  with  Ethel,  Walter’s  sister, 
and  secured  a  position  in  the  same  office  with  her, 
wh’ch  enabled  her  to  enjoy  life  knowing  Ruth  was 
happy  and  well. 
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REWARD 

Marjorie  Gunter  ’38 

“Mother,  I  have  a  job!”  excitingly  exclaimed 
Larry  Martin. 

“Fine,  dear!  Where?”  asked  Mrs.  Martin,  as 
her  countenance  lighted  up. 

“As  an  errand  boy  for  the  National  Bank  in 
Wilton.  I  start  working  Monday.  Isn’t  that  won¬ 
derful!  Now  you  will  not  have  to  worry  so  much.” 

“A  woman  never  had  a  better  son,  so  loving  and 
so  thoughtful,”  proudly  stated  Mrs.  Martin. 

Having  lost  her  husband  some  years  ago,  Mrs. 
Martin  had  to  assume  all  responsibility.  Larry  was 
indeed  happy,  for  now  he  would  be  able  to  do  his 
share. 

Larry  was  graduated  from  High  School  a  week 
before.  He  had  been  a  very  brilliant  student  and  his 
teachers  hoped  that  somehow  it  would  be  possible 
for  him  to  enter  college.  He,  too,  hoped  that  he 
would  be  able  to  enter  college. 

Sunday  night  he  set  his  alarm  clock  for  six- 
thirty.  This  would  allow  him  time  to  do  his  chores 
before  leaving  for  work. 

As  the  days  went  by  Larry  found  his  work  in¬ 
teresting  and  people  friendly.  His  secret  regret, 
that  he  was  financially  unable  to  go  to  college,  was 
still  locked  in  his  heart.  Paul  Healy,  a  young  college 
graduate,  became  Larry’s  close  friend,  and  with  his 
able  assistance,  Larry  had  continued  his  studies. 

One  Saturday  afternoon  Larry  was  returning 
home  from  Paul’s  about  three  o’clock  when  an  auto¬ 
mobile  drew  up  beside  him  and  a  gruff  voice  de¬ 
manded  the  shortest  way  to  Milestone. 

“What?  Where?”  asked  Larry  who  had  heard 
only  the  word  Milestone. 

“Never  mind  where,  just  the  State  Road,”  barked 
a  steel-like  voice  from  the  back  seat. 

At  the  unusual  tone,  Larry  became  alert.  What 
a  rough  and  uncouth  man!  Looking  more  closely, 
he  perceived  two  men  in  front  and  three  men  in  the 
back.  The  latter  had  a  robe  drawn  over  their  knees. 
The  face  of  the  man  in  the  middle  was  turned  away. 
Larry  was  startled  when  he  recognized  the  treas¬ 
urer  of  the  bank.  He  now  understood.  The  treas¬ 
urer  was  being  kidnaped.  Something  must  have 
happened  at  the  bank  because  the  treasurer  was  sun- 
posed  to  stay  late,  in  order  to  close  a  large  cash 
transaction.  Maybe  a  holdup!  Larry’s  mind  worked 
fast.  Ah!  He  had  a  plan.  Would  it  work? 

Larry’s  face  showed  no  evidence  of  what  he  was 
thinking  as  he  lazily  replied,  “If  you  want  to  shorten 
the  way  by  two  miles,  take  the  second  left.  It  is  a 
straight,  rough  road  but  ends  between  Peabody  and 
Milestone  on  the  State  Road.” 

As  the  car  was  picking  up  speed,  Larry  noted 
many  details,  including  license  and  description  of 
car.  He  leisurely  turned  the  corner  to  be  out  of 
view,  then  darted  across  the  street  to  “Joe’s  Lunch.” 


Quickly  depositing  a  nickel  in  the  telephone  box,  he 
dialed  police  headquarters. 

“Wilton  Police  headquarters,’  answered  a  deep 
voice. 

“This  is  Larry  Martin,  a  messenger-boy  at  the  Na¬ 
tional  Bank.  Listen  carefully.  I  think  Mr.  Sardun 
has  been  kidnaped.” 

“Yes,  he  has!”  excitedly  exclaimed  the  officer, 
‘the — ”  But  he  was  cut  off  by  Larry  saying,  “Send 
out  a  broadcast  to  step  Michigan  car  10,685,  blue 
Cldsmobi’e  sedan,  heading  for  Milestone  via  Elm  and 
Lake.  Mr.  Sardun  was  in  the  car  in  which  a  man 
asked  me  the  direction  to  Milestone.  I  gave  them 
i he  longest  route,  as  the  shortest,  so  as  to  give  y:u 
a  c k°:r?o  to  catch  them.  Hurry!  They — ” 

Before  Larry  was  able  to  finish  his  sentence,  he 
heard  the  voice  of  the  policeman  saying,  “Calling  all 
cars!  Calling  all  cars!  Stop  Michigan  car  10,685, 
heading  toward  Milestone  via  Elm  ar.d  Lake.  Cars, 
1,  8,  10  take  position  below  intersection  of  Elm  and 
Lake.  Cars  2,  5,  6  just  before  intersection  of  Lake 
and  Elm.  Cars  2,  4,  7  at  Stuart  and  Hilton.  Pre- 
paie  for  trouble!” 

On  Sunday  s  front  page  was  printed  in  large  let¬ 
ters  the  capture  of  the  bank  robbers.  Underneath 
Larry’s  picture  was  an  account  of  his  part  in  the 
c’rtue.  Lurry  was  flooded  w!th  congratulations. 

Monday  came  and  Larry  arose  as  usual  at  six- 
tlrirty.  At  ten  o'clock  he  was  summoned  to  the 
president  s  office.  Upon  entering,  Larry  saw  that  n:t 
only  the  president  but  also  the  directors  and  the 
treasurer  were  in  the  office. 

“Larry,”  began  Mr.  Hammon,  the  president,  “you 
have  not  only  done  a  great  service  to  us,  but  to  all 
the  people  cf  Wilton.  Your  quick  thinking  saved 
a’so  cur  treasurer,  Mr.  Sardun,  who  we  know  is 
very,  very  grateful.  Mr.  Sardun,  now  has  something 
important  to  say.” 

Larry  trembled.  Maybe  he  was  going  to  be  pro¬ 
moted.  He  hoped  so,  it  would  be  very  acceptable. 
Mr.  Sardun  placed  It's  hands  on  Larry’s  shoulders 
and  did  nothing  but  stare  at  him. 

Finally  he  said,  “Larry,  what  was  your  father’s 
name?” 

“Harry,  sir.” 

“New,  I  know  why  your  face  locks  familiar  to 
me.  Cent’emen,”  said  Mr.  Sardun  turning  toward  the 
men.  “this  boy  is  the  son  of  my  old  college  friend, 
Horry  Martin.  I  saved  Harry’s  life  once  when  he 
fell  through  the  ice.  I  remember  his  saving,  ‘I  hope 
that  s^me  day  a  Martin  will  render  you  a  service’  — 
to  think,”  continued  Mr.  Sardun,  looking  into  Larry’s 
eyes,  “that  it  is  his  son  who  has  carried  out  that 
wish.  Larry,  I  give  you  this  check  for  one  thousand 
dollars  which  was  the  reward  for  capturing  the  ban- 
d'ts.” 

“But  I  didn't  capture  them!”  Larry  said  hastily. 
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‘  I  know.  But  it  was  you  who  caused  their 
capture.” 

Larry,  with  tears  in  his  eyes,  turned  to  the  men 
and  said,  “I  do  not  know  what  to  say  but  —  thank 
you !  ” 

That  night  Paul  Healy  had  an  unexpected  caller, 
Mr.  Sardun.  An  hour  later,  Mr.  Sardun  left  with  a 
contented  expression  on  his  face.  He  was  very  busy 
for  the  next  two  days  but  finally  finished  his  busi¬ 
ness  Wednesday  night.  Thursday  morning  he  called 
Larry  into  his  office  and  said,  ‘‘You  have  been  with 
us  since  you  were  graduated  from  High  School  last 
June  which  was  two  months  ago.  We  are  hiring  a 
new  messenger-boy  Monday,  and  he  is  taking  your 
place.” 

‘‘Oh,  sir!”  stammered  Larry,  ‘‘what  have  I  done?” 

“Nothing,”  answered  Mr.  Sardun  laughing,  “but 
y  u  are  being  transferred  to  a  new  field.” 

“Oh!  thank  you,  sir.” 

“All  you  have  to  do  is  to  fill  out  these  papers. 
All  expenses  are  being  taken  care  of,”  said  Mr.  Sar- 
run  handing  some  papers  to  Larry. 

Thus  the  great  desire  of  Larry’s  life,  a  college 
education,  was  solved. 


ACCORDING  TO  THE  WEATHER 

Helen  Larsen,  ’39 

Chris  Edwards  first  saw  her  as  she  plashed  along 
the  deserted  street,  the  rain  pelting  down  on  her 
upturned  face.  Pie  saw  her  at  the  same  time  for 
thveo  consecutive  rainy  mornings,  as  he  rode  to  work 
in  the  warm  and  dry  bus.  He  wondered  why  anyone 
wruld  walk  on  such  mornings. 

“Do  you  imagine  she  hasn’t  enough  money  for 
the  fare  on  the  bus?”  he  asked  himself.  “Why  she 
hasn’t  even  an  umbrella!” 

He  decided  something  ought  to  be  done  about 
this.  The  next  rainy  morning  instead  of  riding  in 
the  warm  bus,  he  stood  shivering  on  the  corner.  He 
was  attired  in  a  slicker,  overshoes,  and  held  an  enor¬ 
mous  black  umbrella  over  his  head.  Shortly  he  saw 
scr  walking  as  before.  When  she  approached  the 
corner  where  he  stood,  Chris  stepped  forward  and 
offered  a  small  umbrella  to  her,  saying,  “Pardon  me, 
but  won’t  you  accept  this  umbrella  from  me?  I 
hate  seeing  you  get  all  wet.” 

She  gave  him  an  Scy-glance  tha!t  chilled  him 
more  than  the  pouring  rain,  and  proceeded  on  her 
way,  leaving  him  standing  on  the  corner  holding  the 
unaccepted  gift;  in  his  hands. 

“Oh,  well,”  he  thought,  “if  at  first  you  don’t 
succeed,  try,  try  again.” 

The  next  morning  was  a  beautiful  sunny  one’ 
and  again  Chris  stood  waiting.  This  time  she  came 
up  /to  him  and  said  how  dreadfully  sorry  she  was 
about  yesterday.  When  Chris  asked  her  to  have 
dinner  with  him  she  gladly  accepted.  By  this  time 
he  had  learned^  that  her  name  was  Jane  Peters. 


The  next  day  it  rained,  and  when  Chris  asked 
Jane  to  ride  on  the  bus  with  him,  she  immediately 
left  him.  This  continued  for  nearly  two  weeks,  Jane 
smiling  and  being  very  cordial  on  sunny  days,  and 
avoiding  him,  on  rainy  days. 

Finally  when  he  had  about  given  up  all  hope  of 
ever  understanding  women,  she  came  up  to  him  one 
rainy  morning.  Chris  looked  at  Jane  and  'then  at 
the  shy  to  see  if  he  were  seeing  correctly.  She 
laughed  when  she  saw  this  and  said,  “Yes,  it’s  rain¬ 
ing  all  right,  and  I’m  here,  too,  but  I’ve  come  to 
explain  everything.  I  have  just  completed  a  job  of 
two  weeks  for  ‘Perfect  Make-Up  Company’  which 
has  been  perfecting  a  new  water-proof  make-up.  I 
was  one  of  twenty-five  girls  trying  it  (out.  Now  that 
it  is  perfected  and  patented  it  needn’t  be  a  secret 
any  longer.  Is  my  explanation  satisfactory?” 

“The  explanation's  all  right,”  agreed  Chris,  “but 
just  think  of  the  two  weeks  we’ve  missed.  But  never 
mind  that  now, — we’ll  make  up  'for  it,  and  now — 
will  you  share  my  umbrella?” 
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Editorially  Speaking 


WOBURN 

Ralph  Gear,  ’37 

If  one  has  ever  been  in  the  immensely  large  and 
tall  Pilgrim  Monument  in  Provincetown,  Massachu¬ 
setts,  he  must  have  noticed  there,  on  the  walls  of 
the  inside  building,  slabs  of  marble  telling  of  the 
foundation  and  the  date  of  the  founding  of  each 
town  and  city  in  the  state  of  Massachusetts.  Woburn, 
too,  with  the  date  of  its  founding — 1640 — is  there. 

Woburn  was  originally  a  grant  of  land  made  in 
the  year  1640  by  the  General  Court  of  Massachusetts 
to  Charlestown  and,  for  the  next  two  years,  was 
called  “Charlestown  Village.”  Charlestown  was  set¬ 
tled  in  1629  and  was  the  most  ancient  town  in  the 
County  of  Middlesex.  A  select  company  of  Puritans 
came  from  England  to  Charlestown  with  the;  inten¬ 
tion  of  establishing  themselves  there.  They  pre¬ 
sented  a  petition  to  the  General  Court  in  May  of  the 
year  1640  for  the  addition  of  two  miles  square.  This 
was  granted  and  by  it  the  town  was,  the  following 
October,  four  miles  square. 

In  February,  1641,  a  bridge  called  “Cold  Bridge” 
was  built  over  the  Aberjona  River.  It  was  the  first 
bridge  built  in  Woburn.  In  September,  1642,  the 
city  of  Woburn  (Wooburne,  as  it  was  called  in  the 
beginning)  was  incorporated,  the  twentieth  town  or¬ 
ganized  in  Massachusetts  Colony.  Woburn  received 
its  name  in  honor  of  Richard  Russell  who  came  to 
Charlestown  ih  1640  from  England  and  whose  fam¬ 
ily  were  proprietors  of  Woburn  Abbey  in  England. 

The  first  street  was  laid  out  in  1644,  and  in  1645 
other  streets  were  made.  In  1652  there  was  a  suc¬ 
cessive  division  of  Town  Lands  between  Woburn 
and  Charlestown.  Referring  to  accounts  that  are 
supposed  to  be  authentic,  we  find  that  Woburn  is 
said  to  have  chosen  three  Selectmen,  a  Constable, 
and  also  three  Surveyors. 

In  the  year  1675,  the  inhabitants  of  Woburn,  as 
well  as  of  the  other  surrounding  communities  were 
troubled  by  the  Indians  and,  in  their  battles,  six 
men  were)  killed  by  them. 

In  1664  the  General  Court  had  made  a  grant  of 
two  thousand  acres  of  land  to  be  taken  wherever  it 
could  be  found  in  this  wilderness,  clear  of  any  prior 
claim.  This  land  was  not  chosen  until  March,  1716. 
It  was  called  Turkey  Hill,  and  it  was  near  Lancas¬ 
ter,  west  of  Groton,  and  within  the  bounds  of  what 


was  afterwards  incorporated  as  the  town  of  Lunen¬ 
burg. 

In  1730,  Goslin  (Wilmington)  was  separated  from 
Woburn.  This  seems  to  be  the  most  important  event 
of  the  year.  The  years  from  1730  to  1754  were  con¬ 
cerned  mostly  with  religious  dissensions  between 
the  pastors  of  different  churches. 

In  the  great  Revolution,  the  people  were  noted 
for  their  very  great  patriotism  and  for  their  ever 
readiness  in  sending  their  men  to  battle  to  end  their 
country’s  cause. 

In  connection  with  the  Revolutionary  War,  Ben¬ 
jamin  Thompson,  a  man  known  as  Count  Rumford, 
attracted  much  attention  and,  at  the  present  time, 
his  home  is  known  to  the  many  residents  of  Woburn 
as  it  is  kept  in  memory  of  his  achievements. 

Warren  Academy  was  founded  by  Isaac  Warren 
Esquire  of  Charlestown  and  that  gentleman  did  this 
after  much  and  careful  deliberation  as  to  how  he 
might  bestow  a  portion  of  the  wealth  which  had 
been  given  to  him.  Until  a  few  years  ago,  this 
Academy  was  open  to  the  children  of  Woburn  and 
was  very  much  appreciated  by  them  as  a  good  num¬ 
ber  of  them  were  quick  to  take  advantage  of  the 
opportunities  offered. 

As  we  mentioned  before,  the  various  ministers 
had  been  having  trouble  among  themselves,  and  it 
was  not  until  the  year  1847  that  the  Catholic  Church 
came  to  Woburn.  The  first  service  was  held  in  the 
Town  Hall  as  there  was  no  church  available  in 
which  to  say  the  first  mass.  At  this  time  in  order 
to  give  an  estimate  of  the  number  of  people,  it  is 
sufficient  to  say  that  on  a  Sunday  about  eight  hun¬ 
dred  people  attended  mass  and  we  are  ablei  to  find 
no  other  church  figures  on  record  to  tell  their  ap¬ 
proximate  membership. 

Woburn,  as  all  other  flourishing  towns,  needed 
a  bank  and,  in  the  year  1854,  in  the  month  of  April, 
the  Woburn  Five  Cent  Savings  Bank  was  incorpo¬ 
rated. 

Of  course,  now  we  have  many  more  public  build¬ 
ings  and  institutions  but  we  are  still  fighting  for  a 
living,  raising  our  own  food,  building  our  own  houses 
and  doing  many  other  things  that  the  Puritans  had 
to  dw  They  were  more  thankful  for  the  blessings 
which  to  us  seem  to  have  been  more  than  scarce, 
than  we  today  are  for  the  multitude  of  advantages 
we  receive, 
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Thus  we  can  see  how  a  wilderness  was  con¬ 
verted  into  an  industrious  city  and  the  Puritans, 
had  they  but  known  it,  were  years  ahead  of  their 
time  in  following  the  popular  phrase  of  Kipling, 
“Hitch  your  wagon  to  a  star  and  climb,  climb,  climb.’’ 


WOMEN  OF  TODAY 

Georgina  Rae,  ’37 

Years  ago  women  were  always  kept  in  the  back¬ 
ground,  and  never  took  part  in  politics  or  other 
matters  of  the  day.  A  girl,  at  that  time,  was  con¬ 
sidered  more  of  a  hindrance  than  an  asset  to  her 
family.  She  had  to  be  provided  for  by  her  fathers 
or  brothers. 

Things  have  changed  greatly  since  then  due  to 
such  forceful  feminists  as  Hettie  Green  and  Susan 
B.  Anthony.  Now  women  take  an  active  part  in  all 
affairs  of  the  day,  and  many  have  become  as  famous 
as  it  is  possible  for  one  to  become.  Women  of  today 
earn  their  own  living,  and  have  been  successful  In 
most  all  branches  of  work.  At  first,  the  men  were 
rather  skeptical  of  this  being  possible,  but  now  most 
of  them  have  been  convinced. 

At  one  time,  no  one  dreamed  that  a  woman 
could  ever  understand  or  contribute  to  science. 
Nevertheless,  quite  a  few  have  succeeded,  among 
them  Madame  Curie,  discoverer  of  radium;  and  Maud 
Slye.  who  has  discovered  a  method  to  control  cancer. 
In  another  field  of  work,  electricity,  people  probably 
never  believed  that  wcmen  would  take  part;  but 
Miss  Caroline  Haslet  and  Miss  Gertrude  Tiani  de 
Flianti  have  succeeded  in  doing  so.  The  late  King 
George  was  so  pleased  with  Miss  Haslet’s  work  that 
he  decorated  her  as  Commander  of  the  Electrical 
Association  of  the  Women  of  the  British  Empire. 

We  have  also  many  famous  women  novelists;  for 
instance,  Edna  Ferber,  an  American,  whose  books 
are  extremely  popular  in  Europe.  We  are  also  able 
to  read  many  articles  and  editorials  in  the  daily 
newspapers  written  by  women. 

When  anyone  is  asked  to  name  America’s  most 
successful  buisness  woman,  they  immediately  say 
Frances  Perkins.  One|  can  hardly  go  wrong  in  an¬ 
swering  this,  for  Frances  Perkins  as  Secretary  of 
Labor  holds  one  of  the  most  responsible  positions  in 
the  United  States  and  handles  it  most  efficiently. 
°he  is  also  the  first  woman  ever  to  be  in  a  Presi¬ 
dent’s  Cabinet.  Miss  Perkins  was  warmly  welcomed 
to  France  this  summer  when  she  addressed  the  Con¬ 
gress  of  the  International  Federation  of  Business  and 
Professional  Women. 

Another  woman,  who  has  become  famous,  is 
Amelia  Earhart.  Miss  Earheart  has  the  honor  of 
being  the  first  American  woman  to  pilot  a  plane 
across  the  ocean. 

There  is  no  reason  to  doubt  that  the  women  of 
today  have  been  successful  in  almost  all  fields  of 
work  in  which  they  have  competed  with  men. 


THE  STEEL  KING 

Roy  Doucette,  ’39 

On  a  winter  day  in  Dunfermline,  Scotland, 
Andrew  Carnegie  was  born  on  November  25,  1835 — 
the  son  of  a  man  and  woman  who  later  dared  the 
great  adventure  of  crossing  the  Atlantic  to  find  new 
opportunities.  The  trip  took  seven  weeks. 

Frcm  New  York  to  Pittsburgh  was  another  three 
weeks  journey,  by  the  Erie  Canal  to  Cleveland,  then 
up  the  Ohio  River.  At  this  time  Andrew  was  thir¬ 
teen  years  old.  He  lived  to  see  automobiles  of  steel 
travel  from  city  to  city  in  a  day.  He  also  saw  a  trip 
across  the  Atlantic  accomplished  in  one  hundred 
hours. 

When  a  country  ceases  to  need  great  men,  it  is 
no  longer  great.  This  man  became  a  great  builder 
because  America  needed  him  and  welcomed  him.  He 
helped  to  build  a  great  nation.  He/  introduced  one 
of  America’s  greatest  industries.  Thousands  of  rail¬ 
roads  were  to  be  laid,  automobiles  and  millions  of 
homes  were  to  bet  built. 

Is  America  ever  to  be  finished?  No,  never  as 
Rng  as  American  ingenuity  begets  ideas  and  Ameri¬ 
can  ambitions  remain  unsatisfied. 

This  same  man  gave  millions  to  charity,  and 
built  many  structures.  He  gave  millions  to  libraries 
all  over  the  world.  The  great  nation  that  Andrew 
Carnegie  helped  to  build  will  be  rebuilt  and  rebuilt 
again.  Great  eras  are  the  work  of  great  men. 


THE  MAKING  OF  A  SCHOOL  PAPER 

Walter  Cullivan,  ’37 

In  all  papers,  an  editor-in-chief  is  necessary. 
Who  should  be  chosen  for  this  task?  He  or  she 
rh'uld  be  a  student  who  knows  how  to  run  a  paper, 
who  knows  how  to  make  pupils  contribute  articles 
to  the  paper.  The  editor-in-chief  need  not  be  an 
“A”  pupil  but  one  who  is  an  average  high  school 
pupil.  He  should  work  with  the  other  editors  of 
the  paper  and  help  the  school  magazine  to  be  a 
success. 

The  reporters  of  the  school  paper  should  be  the 
members  of  the  student  body  and  should  contribute 
articles  to  the  school  paper  willingly.  Most  pupils 
think  it  is  a  task  to  write  something  for  the  paper. 
This  attitude  should  not  be  taken. 

Of  course  we  all  know  that  the  expenses  of  the 
paper  are  not  defrayed  easily.  This  means  somebody 
has  to  get  busy  and  go  about  town  and  seek  adver¬ 
tisements.  The  merchants  who  advertise  in  the 
school  paper  help  greatly.  All  articles  should  be 
contributed  early  so  that  the  editors  and  faculty 
supervisors  have  time  to  go  over  them  and  select 
the  best  ones  for  publication.  If  the  students  fail 
in  this  measure,  the  paper  will  be  worthless. 

The  staff  of  the  paper  should  consist  of  a  busi¬ 
ness  manager  whose  duties  are  to  collect  the  money 
and  help  circulation.  There  also  should  be  a  staff 
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artist  and  a  staff  poet  to  write  poems  for  the  frontis¬ 
piece.  Athletics  play  an  important  part  in  school 
activities.  This  makes  an  athletic  editor  essential. 
He  should  make  a  summary  of  all  games  and  have 
them  edited.  A  paper  is  not  a  school  paper  unless 
it  contains  the  humorous  happenings  that  take  place 
in  the  classrooms  every  period  of  the  day.  There¬ 
fore,  a  humorous-column  editor  is  necessary. 

After  all  this  is  taken  care  of,  the  task  of  get¬ 
ting  subscriptions  comes  into  view.  If  nobody  buys 
the  paper,  what  is  the  use  of  publishing  it?  If  the 
members  of  the  student  body  haven  t  enough  spirit 
to  subscribe  to  the  school  paper,  they  cught  to  be 
ashamed  of  themselves. 

We  have  a  wonderful  paper  in  our  school.  It  is 
well  organized  and  supervised,  but  there  is  always 
room  for  more,  new,  and  better  ideas.  Come  on! 
You!  and  you!  and  You!  Subscribe  and  contribute 
ycur  share  to  the  “Reflector.” 


THE  MODERN  GIRL  AND  fTHE 
OLD  FASHIONED  GIRL 

Jeanne  McGrath,  ’37 

The  modern  girl  versus  the  old  fashioned  girl 
is  a  very  interesting  topic.  To  attempt  to  discover 
the  differences  which  exist,  or  at  least  seem  to  exist, 
between  the  daughter  and  mother,  as  a  young  girl, 
is  not  difficult. 

One  cannot  help  feeling,  and  such  must  be  the 
case,  that  the  modern  girl  of  today  enters  many  more 
spheres  of  activities  than  the  girl  of  one  or  two 
generations  ago.  Education,  occupations,  sports,  and 
recreations  present  varied  opportunities  and  delight. 

Knitting  and  embroidering  have  given  way  to 
skiing,  rowing,  basketball, — -yes,  even  bowling- — 
sports,  which  certainly  could  not,  be  called  ladylike 
in  years  gene  by.  Many  young  women,  besides  men, 
represent  their  countries  in  the  National  Olympic 
games,  such  as  those  that  have  just  ended.  There 
are  many  famous  girl  athletes  today. 

One>  can  declare  with  vehemence  that  the  girls 
of  today  are  more  educated,  if  going  to  schools  of 
higher  education  is  an  indication.  Women  now  make 
up  a  large  part  of  the  enrollment  in  colleges.  Many 
go  to  co-educational  schools.  “Betty  Co-ed”  is  in¬ 
deed  no  fiction. 

The  way  in  which  subjects  are  '  taught  has 
changed  considerably.  Besides  courses  in  home 
economics,  girls  have  a  circular  from  which  to  choose 
their  studies.  It  includes  economics,  political 
science,  and  many  types  of  business  work. 

Perhaps  occupational  opportunities  represent  a 
field  of  greater  change.  There  are  numerous  secre¬ 
taries,  salesgirls,  factory  workers  and  a  considerable 
number  of  writers,  doctors,  and  even  architects  and 
politicians.  It  is  quite  easy  to  see  that  the  young 
woman  of  this  day  has  before  her  an  occupational 


choice  which,  in  past  generations,  must  have  been 
considerably  less  extensive. 

One  might  easily  go  on  listing  activities  which 
have  been  recently  adopted  by  women,  but  this  should 
be  sufficient  material  to  express  my  idea  of  the  out¬ 
standing  differences  between  the  “Modern  Girl”  and 
the  “Old  Fashioned  Girl.” 


CHARITY 

Esther  Hickey,  ’39 

Colleen  Moore  in  her  childhoocij  was  a  member 
of  a  very  poor  family.  As  any  ord  nary  child,  she 
always  longed  for  a  doll  house  which  her  parents 
could  net  afford  to  give  her. 

As  she  grew  older,  she  still  had  the  unsatisfied 
desire  for  a  doll  house.  When  she  became  a  suc¬ 
cessful  actress,  she  started  to  fulfill  her  life  long 
yearning. 

It  has  taken  her  to  many  lands  over  a  period 
of  several  years  to  secure  the  exact  pieces  that  she 
has  wished  to  put  into  her  doll  house.  Now  it  is 
ccmpleted,  the  most  beautiful  and  expensive  doll 
house  ever  made,  ft  is  constructed  of  gold  and 
various  kinds  of  jewels,  having  miniature  reproduc¬ 
tions  in  every  detail. 

However,  since  Miss  Moore  is  not  satisfied  to 
enjoy  her  life’s  dream  alone  and  has  wished  to  share 
it  with  others,  she  is  putting  it  on  exhibition  in 
various  states  and  is  charging  a  small  fee  to  see  it. 
The  money  which  she  derives  from  this  exhibition 
will  go  to  charitable  causes. 

Miss  Moore  is  to  be  congratulated,  not  only 
on  her  fine  piece  of  art,  but  for  the  purpose  for 
which  she  has  made  it  possible. 
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WE  FUTURE  CITIZENS 

Robert  Pero,  ’37 

In  less  than  a  year  the  war  demon  has  again 
shown  his  cruel  face.  This  time  in  the  Spanish 
Civil  War,  on  account  cf  which  war  clouds  are  hover¬ 
ing  over  all  of  Europe.  Jealousy,  cruelty,  selfish¬ 
ness,  and  hatred  are  the  chief  causes.  Such  a.  sit¬ 
uation  has  not  appeared  in  our  United  States  be¬ 
cause  our  schools  have  tried  to  stamp  out  these 
uncivilized  forces. 

From  the  present  war  clouds,  it  may  easily  be 
seen  that  the  need  for  good  citizenship  in  our  coun¬ 
try  is  of  vital  importance.  Nobody  should  be  misled 
by  the  untrue  statements  of  various  writers.  Every¬ 
body  should  co-operate  and  do  all  in  his  power  to 
prevent  the  United  States  from  having  another  war. 

Cur  great  leaders  were  prepared  by  our  schools, 
which  from  the  earliest  days  have  taught  good  citi¬ 
zenship.  We  pupils  in  school  today  shall  be  the 
citizens  of  tomorrow.  A  short  time  ago,  the  leaders 
of  today  were  all  children.  We  shall  soon  be  grown 
people,  when  each  and  every  one  of  us  will  have  a 
definite  part  in  the  government  of  our  United  States; 
we  must  accordingly  have  a  high  sense  of  honesty 
and  good  citizenship. 

We  should  begin  our  good  citizenship  in  our 
classrooms.  We  should  come  to  school  fully  equipped 
for  our  lessons;  those  who  do  not  are  classed  as 
shirkers,  ones  who  are  always  depending  upon  the 
other  fellow.  Such  neglectful  pupils  will  no  doubt 
in  the  future  let  the  other  fellow  pay  the  taxes, 
which  is  poor  citizenship.  These  unequipped  pupils 
must  naturally  borrow,  which  is  another  bad  trait. 
Even  though  one’s  average  is  low,  one  need  not 
lower  himself  in  character. 

Cheating  is  a  dangerous  habit  to  acquire;  you 
are  cheating  yourself  only,  and  if  you  are  caught, 
your  reputation  from  the  teacher’s  standpoint  is 
poorer.  When  you  get  a  bad  mark,  perk  up  and  try 
to  better  it.  Get  up  the  fighting  spirit  an#  refuse  to 
be  discouraged.  You  can’t  gain  the  top  of  life’s  lad¬ 
der  in  one  step.  You  must  proceed  step  by  step. 
Remember — “If  at  first  you  don't  succeed,  try.  try 
again.’’ 

Therefore,  let  us  bear  in  mind  that  each  of  us 
will  some  day'  be  one  of  the  spokes  in  the  turning 
wheel  of  the  United  States;  that  the  life  of  the 
wheel  depends  upon  the  quality  of  its  spokes;  that 
this  quality  requires  honest  ambition,  a  fighting 
spirit,  indomitable  courage,  and  steadfast  faith  in 
Gcd,  and  that  these  qualities,  if  we  possess  them, 
will  enable  us  to  strive  our  utmost  to  keep  these 
United  States  up  to  their  wonderful  historic  stan¬ 
dard,  and  will  prompt  each  succeeding  generation  to 
preserve  indefinitely  the  remarkable  form  of  govern¬ 
ment  our  country  has  always  represented. 


COURTESY 
Dorothy  Hill,  ’38 

Why  is  it  that  the  boys  and  girls  of  today  have 
so  sadly  neglected  their  good  manners?  Surely  this 
valuable  product  of  civilization  has  not  become  a 
thing  of  the  past. 

Some  of  us  seem  to  be  ashamed  to  be  polite. 
Little  phrases  such  as  “Thank  you’’  and  “Excuse 
me”  seem  so  simple  to  say,  but  they  mean  so  much 
to  the  person  you  are  thanking  or  excusing.  Some 
of  us  stammer  and  halt  as  if  embarrassed  when 
the  time  comes  to  use  them. 

A  refined  manner  is  not  acquired  over  night.  It 
is  the  result  of  time  and  patience.  However,  it  is 
not  tco  late  to  begin  now,  but  it  will  be  too  late 
if  you  put  it  off  until  later  years,  when  your  habits 
in  life  have  become  so  fixed  that  you  will  not  be 
able  to  change  them. 

Practice  the  rules  of  courtesy  on  your  close 
friends.  Then,  when  you  are  in  public,  you  will 
have  no  difficulty,  and  courtesy  will  come  naturally 
to  you. 


SPAIN  AS  IT  IS  TODAY 

Ruby  R.  Hutchinson,  ’38 

Several  years  ago  in  Spain,  there  was  peace  as 
well  as  quiet  for  the  citizens.  There  were  the  famous 
bull  fights  to  enjoy  during  the  day  and  the  Spanies 
fiestas  at  night.  The  people  in  their  gay  colored 
clothes  moved  swiftly  about  their  business,  stopping 
now  and  then  to  speak  to  a  friend  whom  they 
chanced  to  meet. 

But  now  there  are  no  joyous  bull  fights  nor 
evening  fiestas  to  attend,  no  friendly  word  passed 
in  neighborly  fashion.  Today  all  is  war.  What  a 
transformation  from  those  happy  days!  There  is 
nothing  but)  hatred  and  bloodshed;  nothing  but  rack 
and  ruin,  the  moan  of  wounded  and  dying  men, 
women,  and  children.  j 

Young  girls  who  dared  to  brave  the  horrors  of 
war  lie  beside  their  fellow  men  in  shallow  trenches, 
dug  at  a  moment’s  notice  behind  none  too  stable 
barricades.  Whole  cities  are  bursting  into  flame. 
All  about  are  the  ruins  of  beautiful  buildings,  some 
centuries  old,  their  walls  once  solid  and  smooth, 
now  rough  and  porous  with  bullet  holes.  In,  some 
places,  the  bodies  of  the  dead  left  after  a  seige  lie 
rotting  in  the  streets,  behind  boxes  and  half  broken 
barricades.  All  these  are  signs  of  the  futile  attempts 
to  hold  the  city  when  the  odds  are  against  them. 

What  will  happen  if  it  keeps  on?  What  will 
become  of  law  and  order?  It  will  all  turn  to  dis¬ 
card,  drawing  more  and  more  people  into  it.  The 
only  hope  is  to  end  it  all.  Let  us  keep  ourselves 
free  of  this  horrible  thing  and  help  those  who  are 
weakminded  to  do  the  same. 
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MRS.  ALLAN  BRYCE  MILLAR 
(Marguerite  C.  Burns) 

She  gave  us  much  of  laughter 
And  much  of  merry  song, 

Those  echoes  rang  long  after 
The  last  strains  had  gone. 

And,  we  who  hope  in  her  new  life 
She’ll  every  joy  and  pleasure  find 
In  a  world  so  filled  with  care  and  strife, 
Join  hands  across  the  sea  to  bind 
The  bond  that  friendship  formed. 


Miss  Marguerite  C.  Burns  came  to  our  school  as 
supervisor  of  music  in  1927.  Since  that  time,  by  her 
abundant  talent,  hard  work,  thoughtful  regard  of 
others,  and  her  lofty  ideals,  she  has  made  a  host  of 
friends  among  the  members  of  the  faculty,  the  alum¬ 
ni.  and  the  student  body.  She  worked  untiringly 
with  the  band,  orchestra,  and  glee  club,  and  suc¬ 
ceeded  not  only  in  organizing  them  to  a  very  efficient 
degree,  but  also  in  winning  for  them  several  honors. 
The  operettas,  which  she  so  cleverly  coached,  will 
always  be  among  our  most  pleasant  memories  of 
school  life. 


This  fall,  when  we  returned  for  another  aca¬ 
demic  year,  we  were  met  with  the  sad  news  that 
Miss  Burns  would  only  be  with  us  during  September 
and  October.  However,  we  realized  that  the  sorrow 
in  our  hearts  was  quickly  giving  place  to  a  feeling  cf 
joy,  when  we  discerned  that  Miss  Burns  was  so  su¬ 
premely  happy  in  the  thoughts  of  her  new  life. 

We  hope  that  the  future  years  will  bring  to 
Mrs.  Allan  Bryce  Millar  an  abundance  in  return  for 
all  the  joy  she  has  given  to  us  at  the  Woburn  High 
School. 
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TOUR  HARLOW  LIBRARY 

How  often  do  you  use  your  Harlow  Library?  It 
was  built  and  furnished  for  your  benefit  at  a  great 
expense.  Still  there  are  many  pupils  who  never 
use  the  library  regardless  of  what  it  should  mean 
to  them.  Let  us  all  cultivate  good  reading  habits 
and  thus  develop  our  character. 


INTERESTING  BOOKS 

Do  you  enjoy  reading  a  good  book?  If  you  do, 
try  reading  the  following:  “The  Blacksmith  of  Vil- 
no,”  “The  Golden  Star  of  Halich,”  and  “The  Trum¬ 
peter  of  Krakow,”  by  Eric  Philbrook  Kelly.  All 
three  of  these  books  can  be  found  right  here  in 
your  own  Harlow  Library. 

Eric  Philbrook  Kelly,  who  was  formerly  Profes¬ 
sor  of  English  and  Slavic  Literature  at  Dartmouth 
College,  was  born  in  Amesbury,  Massachusetts.  At 
ihe  present  time,  he  is  Professor  of  Journalism  at 
Dartmouth.  In  1918  he  did  relief  work  among  the 
Polish  legions  in  France.  He  later  accompanied 
these  men  to  Poland  where  he  traveled  and  studied 
for  three  years.  He  became  a  student  at  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Krakow  in  1925.  It  was  during  this  period 
that  the  plot  for  his  book  “The  Trumpeter  of  Kra¬ 
kow”  took  shape.  This  book  was  published  in  1928' 
and  was  awarded  the  John  Newberry  medal  for  the 
most  distinguished  contribution  to  American  litera¬ 
ture  for  children  in  1928. 

The  scene  of  the  story  is  laid  in  Krakow  where, 
as  far  back  as  man  can  remember,  a  trumpet  signal 
has  been  blown  every  hcur  from  the  tower  of  the 
Church  of  Our  Lady  Mary.  Making  his  hero  a  trum¬ 
peter  on  St.  Mary’s  tower  in  the  year  1642,  Kelly 
interweaves  the  hero’s  personal  fortunes  with  the 
most  momentous  issues  in  Poland’s  politics. 

“The  Blacksmith  of  Vilno”  was  published  by 
Kelly  in  1930.  It  is  a  tale  of  Poland  in  1832,  when 
the  land  was  kept  in  constant  turmoil  by  the  Rus¬ 
sians.  The  story  tells  of  the  manner  in  which  a 
young  boy  aids  in  keeping  safe  the  lost  crown  of 
Poland,  which  the  patriots  hid  and  re-hid  whenever 
the  Russians  were  suspected  to  be  on  the  trail  of 
its  hiding  place. 


If  one  has  ever  read  the  book  “And  Sudden 
Death,”  and  also  its  sequel,  “Better  Off  Dead,”  he 
must  have  been  impressed  by  the  cruel,  gruesome 
facts  of  death  by  automobile,  and  the  tremendous 
need  of  obeying  our  traffic  and  speed  laws. 

People  in  large  cities  drive,  evidently,  with  no 
thought  whatsoever  for  pedestrian  crossings,  or 
“school”  signs.  This  may  be  because  of  the  fact 
that  the  driver  goes  over  the  same  route  day  after 
day,  and  feels  that  he  is  very  well  acquainted  with 
this  route  and  so  need  not  be  especially  careful. 
But  the  driver  is  wrong,  he  never  knows  when  a 
small  child  will  dash  from  the  sidewalk,  out  into 
the  path  of  his  on-coming  car. 

The  newspapers,  with  their  gruesome  descrip¬ 
tions  of  bodies,  half  torn  apart,  mutilated  beyond 
recognition  and  description  of  deaths  of  parents  or 
sometimes  a  whole  family,  should  certainly  be 
enough  to  make  the  average  person  stop  und  think 
of  that  suitable,  truthful  slogan — “Children  should 
be  seen  and  not  hurt.” 

“The  Golden  Star  of  Halich”  is  a  thrilling  tale 
o:  a  young  boy,  who,  with  his  father,  an  officer  in 
the  king’s  army,  is  commanded  to  find  and  destroy 
the  “Gclden  Star  of  Halich”  which  the  revolution¬ 
ists  claim,  will  lead  them  on  to  victory  against  the 
king.  The  thrill  and  surprise  in  discovering  what 
the  Golden  Star  really  is  will  hold  your  interest  to 
the  very  end. 

The  book  “Surprising  the  Family,”  by  Frances 
Lester  Warner,  is  a  cleverly  written  account  of  two 
persons’  surprising  adventures.  A  chapter  entitled 
“A  Study  in  Black  Lacquer  and  Rust,”  is  especially 
amusing,  telling  of  the  Ford  that  commenced  to  roll 
down  the  mountain,  and  the  difficulties  encountered 
in  stopping  it.  The  entire  book  is  a  series  of  humor¬ 
ous  incidents  similar  to  this.  “Surprising  the  Fam¬ 
ily  ’  is  a  non-fiction  book,  and  yet  it  holds  one’s 
interest,  not  being  dull  nor  slow.  Why  do  people 
th'nk  that  non-fiction  is  dull  and  uninteresting?  The 
age  cf  exploration  is  not  yet  over,  so  why  doesn’t 
each  one  of  you  try  a  little  exploring  in  the  realm 
of  non-fiction?  I  am  sure  that  you  who  read  “Sur¬ 
prising  the  Family”  will  see  my  point,  and  enjoy 
it  as  much  as  I. 
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In  September  the  Harlow  Library  joined  “The 
Junior  Literary  Guild.”  The  purpose  of  this  organ¬ 
ization  is  to  select  new,  interesting,  and  well-written 
books  for  girls  and  boys  from  the  age  of  6  to  16. 
These  books  are  chosen  by  an  Editorial  Board  com¬ 
prising  such  well  known  people  as  Helen  Ferris, 
Angelo  Patri,  Mrs.  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt,  and  Mrs. 
Sidonie  M.  Gruenberg. 

A  member  of  the  guild  receives  each  month  the 
book  selected  for  that  month  by  the  editorial  board. 

Some  of  the  Junior  Guild  Books  that  may  be 
found  in  the  Library  are:  “Young  Americans”  by 
Anne  Merriman  Peck  and  Enid  Johnson,  a  number 
of  vividly  told  stories  of  young  Americans  from  all 
over  the  United  States;  “All  the  Mowgli  Stories”  by 
Rudyard  Kipling,  which  is  the  story  of  a  boy  who 
was  brought  up  in  the  jungle;  “Challenge”  by  Helen 
Ferris,  stories  of  courage  and  love  for  girls;  “The 
Diary  of  Selma  Lagerlof”  by  Velma  Swanston  How¬ 
ard,  the  story  of  a  girl  who  was  lame  and  who 
valiantly  met  her  handicap;  “Codfish  Musket”  by 
Agnes  Danforth  Hewes,  a  distinguished  contribution 
to  American  historical  fiction,  based  on  extensive 
research. 

The  Library  also  receives  each  month  a  ccpy  of 
“Young  Wings,”  the  Junior  Literary  Guild  magazine. 
Lock  for  the  Junior  Guild  books  for,  through  the 
Library,  each  student  in  the  school  can  be  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Junior  Literary  Guild. 


BOOKS  IN  THE  MOTION  PICTURES 

Title  of  Book  Author 

“Alice  in  Wonderland” . Lewis  Carrcll 

“A  Midsummers  Night  Dream”. William  Shakespeare 

“Charge  of  the  Light  Brigade” . Alfred  Tennyson 

“David  Copperfield” . Charles  Dickens 

“Jane  Eyre” . Charlotte  Broute 

“Last  Days  of  Pomeii” . E.  G.  E.  Bouliver  Lytton 

“Last  of  the  Mohicans” . James  Feumore  Cooper 

“Little  Lord  Fauntleroy” . Mrs.  Francis  Burnett 

“Little  Women” . Louisa  May  Alcott 

“Oliver  Twist” . Charles  Dickens 

“Pride  and  Prejudice” . Jane  Austen 

“Ramona” . Helen  Hunt  Jackson 

"Rcmeo  and  Juliet” . William  Shakespeare 

“Tale  of  Two  Cities” . Charles  Dickens 

“Treasure  Island” .  Robert  Lcuis  Stevenson 

“Vanity  Fair”  . William  H.  Thackeray 

Becky  Sharp 

“The  Virginian” .  Owen  Wester 

All  these  books  may  be  found  in  the  Harlow 

Library. 


STORY  BOOKS 

Charlotte  Turner,  ’37 
Books  to  me  are  a  fairyland 
Where  I  may  walk  hand  in  hand 
With  sturdy  boys  and  graceful  girls 
All  dressed  up  in  silks  and  curls. 
Children  wearing  wooden  shoes, 
Costumes  made  of  lovely  hues; 

Boys  and  girls  from  far  and  near — 
To  me  they  look  so  very  queer. 

I  like  pictures  in  my  book 
So  I’ll  know  how  queer  they  look— 
All  dressed  up  in  fine  array 
Just  as  on  a  festive  day. 


PICTURES 

Greta  Slack,  ’39 
When  sitting  by  the  fire 
Wondering  what  to  do, 

Grandpa  gets  the  pictures  out 
To  chase  away  the  blues. 

When  looking  at  the  pictures 
Taken  in  olden  days, 

We  have  a  good  time  laughing 
At  their  peculiar  ways. 

But  as  the  years  fly  onward, 

And  we  too,  get  old  and  gray, 

We  take  the  albums  worn  and  marred 
Which  review  our  happy  days. 


Season's  tm  / 
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Poetry  Corner 


YOUTH  AND  AGE 

Alphonse  Briand,  ’38 

Youth  is  light  and  bea  ty,  and  thinks  not  o’  the 
morrow ; 

Age  is  wisd  m  gained  through  sacrifice  and  sorrow. 
Youth  is  impatient,  always  poised  for  flight; 

Age  is  restful,  quiet,  like  a  peaceful  starlit  night. 
Youth  is  ambitious,  and  dreams  of  fields  to  win; 
Age  sighs  for  peace,  and  dreams  cf  what  has  been. 
Youth  reaches  upward,  like  a  blossom,  to  the  light; 
Age  smiles  in  tolerance,  and  leaves  for  youth  the 
fight. 

Youth’s  eager  hands  reach  out  to  grasp  the  spoils 
of  strife; 

Age  gleans  a  value  from  the  peaceful  things  of  life. 
Youth  travels  far — is  restless,  glad  to  roam; 

Age  finds  happiness  within  that  place  called  “heme.” 
Content  to  dream  cf  things  long  past,  cf  battles 
fought  and  won. 

With  eyes  turned  backward  down  the  years,  glad 
that  life  is  done; 

Knowing  each  ycuth  his  fires  at  last  grown 
dim. 

In  his  turn,  too,  shall  knew— why  God  created  him. 


THOUGHTS 

Marjorie  Smyth,  ’37 
Stealing  o’er  this  earth  so  great, 

Ccme  the  messengers  of  light 
With  a  soft  and  noiseless  glide — 

Thoughts  which  lead  us  to  the1  right. 
Sometimes  they  come  quickly 
Like  fleeting  specks  of  snow, 

But  then  just  like  these  little  flakes, 

They  very  swiftly  go. 

And  so  our  thoughts  come  drifting 
In  a  shape  we|  hardly  know; 

Then  soon  cur  vision  brightens 

As  our  thoughts  begin  to  grow. 

And  as  the  sun  bursts  forth 

On  a  gladsome  summer  morn, 

So,  from  out  our  clearer  thinking, 

A  new  idea  is  born. 

It  reaches  high  to  H^a "en 
And  gains  Divine  applaud. 

Thus  we  in  this  world  learn  His  will 

Through  thoughts  which  come  from  God. 


THE  HUNTER 

Anna  McGovern,  ’37 

The  hunter  starts  out  for  a  perfect  day, 
Thinking  it  over  in  many  a  way 
What  he  would  like  for  his  best  display, 
To  shoAv  his  friends  his  game  of  play. 
He  hears  the  rustle  of  bushes, 

Then  sees  an  approaching  deer, 

Then  he  begins  to  wonder 

df  his  aim  will  be  true  and  clear. 

He  gets  ready,  aims,  and  fires, 

Hoping  that  luck  will  come  his  way. 
Then,  with  happy  conquering,  cries, 

Calls  it  the  end  of  a  perfect  day. 


A  GYPSY  OF  THE  SEA 

Betty  Crovo,  ’37 

Plowing  through  waters  cf  vivid  deep  blue, 
Strikingly  etched  ’gainst  the  horizon’s  bright  hue; 
Cnward,  yet  onward,  with  sails  full  blown, 

A  sailboat  goes  forward  to  lands  unknown. 
Caressed  by  the  winds  and  tossed  by  the  storm; 
Over  strange  seas  she  is  swiftly  borne. 

Child  cf  the  seas,  her  fate  is  to  roam; 

Far  lands  ever  calling,  strange  harbors,  her  home. 


NO  MORE  3IERMA1DS 

Edward  Ryan,  ’38 

When  I  was  sailing  on  the  soa, 

A  bold,  young  mermaid  said  me, 

‘‘It’s  such  a  shame  that  you  can’t  be 
A-swimming  in  the  sea  with  me.” 

But  when  her  challenge  I  accepted, 

I  was  soon  frightfully  dejected; 

For  cl’  King  Neptune  was  her  pa 
And  from  her  side  he  wasn’t  far. 

He  loosed  his  fury  on  the  waves 
And  prepared  for  us  his  watery  graves; 
Our  ship  he  tossed — now  high,  now  deep, 
Until  we  were  ’most  fit  to  weep. 

And  when  we  reached  the  distant  shore, 

I  resolved  ne’er  to  trifle  more 
With  Father  Neptune’s  sacred  kin. 

Next  time,  maybe  her  pa  would  win! 
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OUR  FLAG 

Helen  Mostika,  ’38 

Among  the  folds  of  red  and  white 
The  road  to  honor  lies. 

And  amid  the  blue  where  stars  are  set 
Her  home-place  in  the  skies. 
Though  slow  and  gracefully  she  waves, 
Her  beauty’s  not  her  worth; 
Remember  what  she  meant  to  slaves, 
And  what  to  all  the  earth. 


FAITH  IN  FATE 

Joan  Fowle,  ’39 

The  waves  were  pounding  on  the  shore; 

Stormbirds  were  scaring  high; 

Above  the  breakers’  ceaseless  roar 
Clouds  whipped  across  the  sky. 

The  sand  was  whirred  from  off  the  dunes; 

The  day  was  cold  and  drear; 

The  wind  composed  the  wierdest  tunes 
That  ever  man  did  hear. 

A  ship  was  trapped  amid  the  gale, 
Helpless  on  the  raging  seas; 

Finally  sinking  midst  a  wail 
Of  countless  human  pleas. 

Next  morn  the  storm  had  gone  past; 

Sleeping,  the  seamen  lie 
Believing  in  God  until  the  last, 

For  faith  can  never  die. 


NOW  THE  BATTLE’S  OVER 

Charles  Bemis,  '38 
Springfield  was  all  aflame, 

For  days  and  nights  they  fought. 
Democrats  were  all  the  same, 

For  Roosevelt  they  sought. 

Philadelphia  was  next  to  rise 
With  all  its  might  and  main, 

And  all  the  little  elephants 

Had  Landon  on  their  train. 

The  donkey  and  the  elephant 
Then  had  a  friendly  fight, 

Which  put  all  their  loyal  voters 
At  their  radios  each  night. 

For  months  their  speakers  bragged  and  raved, 
Until  their  throats  were  sore, 

But  on  that  night,  November  third, 

They  stopped  to  speak  no  more. 

The  country  went  for  Roosevelt, 

From  the  mountains  to  the  coast, 

And  poor  old  Alf  Landon 

Had  but  two  small  states  to  boast. 

But  now  election  is  over, 

The  Democrats  have  won, 

And  we  shall  have  to  wait  four  years 
Before  we  have  more  fun. 


SAILING 

Jean  Akeson,  ’39 
When  the  waves  are  high 
And  the  wind’s  set  free, 
Won’t  you  go  sailing 

On  the  deep  with  me? 
Once  you’re  out  on  the  sea 
You’ll  never  come  in, 
For  to  turn  ’round  about 
Is  almost  a  sin. 

Though  we’ll  go  again 

Away  from  the  strand, 

It  always  feels  good 

To  be  back  on  the  land! 


ALL  ALONE 

Eleanor  Du  Long,  ’37 
Two  little  children,  a  girl  and  a  boy, 

Sat  by  an  cld  church  door. 

1  he  girl’s  little  feet  were  as  brown  as  the  curls 
That  fell  on  the  dress  that  she  wore. 

The  boy’s  coat  was  faded;  he  had  it  in  hand. 

A  tear  shone  in  each  little  eye. 

‘Why  don’t  you  go  home  to  your  mother?”  I  asked, 
And  this  was  the  maiden’s  reply. 

‘‘Mother’s  in  Heaven.  They  took  her  away, 

Left  Jimmey  and  me  all  alone. 

We  came  here  to  sleep  at  the  close  of  the  day 
For  we  have  no  mother  nor  home.” 


CLASS  OF  ’37 

Ruth  Franson,  ’37 

On  dit  que  nous  avons 
Beaucoup  de  vigueur  et  ambition; 

Tous  les  jours  nous  serons 
Heureux  ou  tristes,  nous  etudions; 

Tous  les  maitres  nous  partirons 

Mais  nous  n'oublierons  pas  leurs  affections. 


FAREWELL 

Eva  Wolliger,  ’38 
Out  on  the  sea  of  memory, 

Two  most  glorious  years  I  see; 

Brighter  they  shine  than  all  the  rest 
Because,  you  see,  I  love  them  best. 

Many  a  gamely  fight  was  lost. 

By  which  we  were  taught  to  learn  the  cost; 
Countless  the  struggles  that  we  then  won, 
Victory  or  loss,  both  were  fun. 

We’ll  recall  with  happy  smiles, 

The  guides  who  shortened  weary  miles. 

By  their  aid  we  gained  a  broader  field; 
Greater  harvest  may  they  now  yield. 

A  sad  farewell  we  hid  you  all, 

Oft’  we’ll  miss  your  friendly  wall; 

But  searching  here  and  there,  you’ll  find, 
We’ve  left  a  bit  of  our  hearts  behind. 
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MY  HOME  IN  THE  COUNTRY 

Pauline  McLaughlin,  ’38 
My  home  in  the  country 
Is  so  far  away. 

Before  I  arrive  there, 

It  takes  me  all  day. 

The  house  is  surrounded 
By  beautiful  trees, 

The  gardens  are  filled 

Both  with  flowers  and  bees. 
When  spring  is  arcund 

And  the  trees  are  in  bloom, 
The  bright  sunny  air 
Is  filled  with  perfume. 

The  fall  is  as  beautiful, 

Although  it’s  a  sign 
To  reap  in  the  harvest; 

Its  bounty  is  fine. 

My  Ik  me  in  the  country 
Is  just  as  I  say, 

So  if  you're  around  there, 

Come  up  for  a  day. 


LIFE 

Margaret  Hutchinson,  ’37 

Yesterday,  the  setting  sun 

Seemed  to  whisper — “Life  is  done; 
There  will  be  no  to-morrow, 

For  what  is  life  but  pain  and  sorrow.’' 
But  the  morn  dawned  bright  and  clear 
Bringing  peace  and  happiness  here, 
Teaching  us  that  on  the  morrow 

Gone  is  yesterday’s  pain  and  sorrow. 


TWILIGHT 

Charles  Carroll,  ’38 
I  like  it  best  at  twilight 

When  the  birds  and  the  bees  cease  their  play 
When  the  sun  hides  its  head  in  a  pillow  of  gold, 
Bidding  adieu  to  the  world  for  a  day. 

It  is  then,  that  in  silent  communion 
While  all  nature  lingers  in  prayer, 

That  I,  too,  give  thanks  for  all  blessings 
And  ask  for  His  guidance  and  care. 


TURKEY  HAY 

R,obert  Pero,  ’37 

“Come  one.  c"me  all,  New  Englanders. 

Let’s  dedicate  this  day 
To  say  a  prayer  of  thanks  to  God. 

Come,  countrymen,  let’s  pray.” 
This  was  the  pious  attitude 
Of  Pilgrims,  one  and  all, 

For  they  had  braved  the  hardships  of 
That  cold  and  lengthy  fall. 

The  cold,  still  hush  of  winter  came — 
The  Pilgrim  band  still  braved 
The  dreaded,  savage  Indians, 

Famine,  and  hillside  graves. 

The  little  group  of  pioneers 

Survived  that  dreadful  year; 

And  so  they  set  aside  this  day 

For  prayer,  for  feasts,  for  cheer. 
We,  each  successive  year  from  then, 
This  day  have  set  aside 
In  mem’ry  of  God’s  kindliness, 

Which  ever  shall  abide. 


CLASS  OF  ’37 

Classum  thirty-sevenorum 

Cum  multum  ambitionorum 

Will  really  go  highorum 

Cum  such  educationorum 

Post  graduationorum 

We  go  upon  roadorum 

To  higher  learningorum 

Not  forgetting  our  old  schoolorum. 
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School  Activities 
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ASSEMBLIES 

On  September  25,  1936,  Mr.  Walker  spcke  to  us 
on  the  importance  of  fire  drills  in  our  everyday 
school  life.  He  emphasized  the  importance  of  dis¬ 
cipline  and  cooperation  in  order  to  have  safe  and 
more  efficient  fire  drills.  During  the  latter  part  of 
this  period,  the  cheer  leaders  led  the  school  in  prac¬ 
ticing  football  cheers. 

On  November  10,  1936,  the  Woburn  High  School 
held  its  annual  Armistice  Day  exercises  with  Mr. 
Walker  presiding.  The  program  was  as  follows: 

‘Normal”  . Bennett 

Band 

Flag  Salute  —  Entire  Assembly. 

“The  White!  Comrade”  Robert  Haven  Schauffier 
David  McDermott 

“Armistice  Day” . Albert  Fitzpatrick 

Albert  Fitzpatrick 

“I  Love  You  Truly” . Carrie  Jacobs  Bond 

Margaret  McDonough 

“Armistice” .  . Charles  Boston  Going 

Bernardine  Quigley 

Guest  Speakers 

“Star  Spangled  Banner”  —  Chorus  and  Band. 

“Project”  . Bennett 

Band 

❖ 

OUR  BAND  AM)  ORCHESTRA 

For  many  years,  our  band  and  orchestra  have 
played  a  very  important  part  in  our  school  activities. 
This  year  is  no  exception  to  those  of  the  past. 

Unfortunately,  we  have  lost  our  faithful  leader, 
Miss  Marguerite  C.  Burns,  who  for  many  years  has 
worked  laboriously  and  with  an  abundance  of  pati¬ 
ence  in  supervising  our  musical  activities.  We  are 
indeed  very  grateful  to  Miss  Burns  for  her  faithful 
and  untiring  work  in  our  music  department  and  very 
sincerely  wish  her  the  best  of  luck  and  happiness 
for  the  rest  of  her  life. 

On  October  23,  1936,  our  music  department  pre¬ 
sented  an  assembly  consisting  of  several  selections 
by  the  band,  chorus  singing,  and  soles.  Miss  Burns 
sang  several  solos  and  was  loudly  applauded  by  the 
entire  school.  This  was  our  last  assembly  under 
her  able  direction. 


It  is  plainly  seen  that  our  music  departmeent 
is  a  very  busy  and  an  important  part  of  our  school 
activities  and  we  should  give  it  our  respect  and 
whole-hearted  cooperation. 


What  Your  School  Offers  You 

Our  school  is  rated  as  one  of  the  highest  in 
regard  to  educational  standards  in  the  State  of  Mas¬ 
sachusetts. 

Besides  the  ordinary  education  which  is  offered 
to  you,  there  are  several  interesting  and  worthwhile 
contests  for  you. 

It  is  hoped  that  more  pupils  will  take  an  interest 
in  these  many  valuable  and  worthwhile  contests  in 
the  future.  Further  information  about  any  of  the 
following  contests  may  be  obtained  at  the  office: 

Washington  and  Franklin  Medal 

To  the  junior  or  senior  obtaining  the  highest 
mark  in  a  year’s  study  cif  United  States  History,  a 
Washington  and  Franklin  Medal  is  awarded.  This 
medal  is  awarded  by  the  Society  of  Sens  of  the 
American  Revolution  to  stimulate  an  interest  among 
students  in  the  study  of  United  States  History. 

Prize  Speaking  Contest 

Woburn  Senior  High  presents  an  annual  Prize 
Speaking  Contest,  usually  in  the  early  spring  of  each 
year.  This  activity  is  always  regarded  with  a  great 
deal  of  enthusiasm  by  a  large  number  of  partici¬ 
pants.  The  contest  consists  of  two  first  prizes  of 
five  dollars  each  to  a  boy  or  girl,  and  two  second 
prizes  of  two  dollars  and  fifty  cents  each. 

Social  Sciences 

To  the  leadhig  students  in  the  social  sciences, 
including  history,  mathematics  and  sciences,  a 
plaque  is  awarded  annually.  These  students  have 
their  names  engraved  on  a  permanent  plate  in  the 
school  office. 

Tufts  College 

Each  year  Tufts  College  offers  six  competitive 
scholarship  prizes  totaling  $1200  each.  To  those 
interested  in  this  contest,  more  information  may  be 
obtained  at  the  office  and  from  the  bullet'n  board. 

Honor  and  Credit 

All  seniors  obtaining  a  certain  scholastic  stand¬ 
ing  will  be  placed  on  the  honor  and  credit  rolls. 
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Gargus  Memorial  Competition 

Several  valuable  cash,  prizes  are  awarded  an¬ 
nually  by  the  Gargus  Memorial  Fund.  The  essay 
this  year  is  ent.tled  “The  Importance  of  Mosquito 
Control  and  the  Gargus  Memorial 

1st.  prize  $500  cash 

Snd.  prize  $150  cash 

3rd.  prize  $  50  cash 

4th  -  5th  prizes  Honorable  mention. 

The  bulletin  board  contains  more  detailed  in¬ 
formation  in  regard  to  this  contest. 

Reflector  Prize 

Each  year  the  school  presents  a  prize  to  the 
member  cf  the  Reflector  staff  who  gives  the  greatest 
contribution  to  the  Reflector. 

Woburn  Women’s  Club 

The  Woburn  Women’s  Club  each  year  gives  a 
year’s  membership  to  six  senior  girls  who  are  out¬ 
standing  in  scholarship. 

Woburn  Rotary  Club 

Each  year  the  two  senior  boys  who  excel  in 
scholarship  and  character  receive,  free  of  charge,  a 
year’s  membership  in  the  Woburn  Rotary  Club. 
These  two  young  men  are  called  Junior  Rotarians. 

Scholastic  Honors 

Each  year  the  two  leading  seniors  in  scholastic 
standing  receive  the  valedictorian  and  salutatcrlan 
honors  at  end  of  the  school  year. 

FREE  VOCATIONAL  LECTURES 

Outstanding  authorities  in  their  respective  fields 
have  been  secured  for  the  Vocations  Institute  lec¬ 
tures  to  be  sponsored  by  Northeastern  University 
beginning  Saturday,  January  30,  1937.  Each  of  ten 
consecutive  Saturday  mornings  from  10  A.  M.  to  12 
nocn  two  leaders  in  engineering,  industry,  com¬ 
merce,  merchandizing,  or  the  professions  will  discuss 
their  respective  fields.  The  lectures  are  designed 
primarily  to  acquaint  high  and  preparatory  school 
juniors  and  seniors  with  the  vrcati  ’is  listed.  How¬ 
ever,  parents,  teachers,  advisers,  gu’dance  officers, 
students,  and  other  interested  persons  are  welcome. 
There  will  be  no  charge  or  obligation  since  the 
project  is  undertaken  as  a  public  service.  The  series 
aff'rds  an  excellent  chance  to  gain  exact  information 
about  the  fields  discussed  and  a  wider  acquaintance 
with  certain  epp^rt  n'ties  for  earn'ng  a  livelihood. 

A  complete  list  of  date  and  speakers  follows: 
January  30,  1937  —  BANKING. 

Elliot  Sheffeld  Boardman  Manager  —  Industrial 
Statistics  Division  Federal  Reserve  Bank,  Boston. 

FOREIGN  TRADE: 

Eldon  Campbell  Sirup.  Divismral  Merchandizing 
Manager  Dennison  Manufacturing  Co.,  Framingham. 
February  6,  1937  — 

GOVERNMENT  (Civil  Service) :  Mary  H.  Ward, 
Commissioner  of  Immigration  and  Naturalization  f  i 
New  England. 

GOVERNMENT  (Foreign  Service):  Horace  H. 


Smith,  American  Consul  at  Tsinan,  China,  tempor¬ 
arily  dc'ai  ed  to  Harvard  University  for  Special  Duty. 
February  13,  1937  — < 

TEACHING:  William  B.  Snow,  Assistant  Sup¬ 
erintendent,  Emeritus,  Boston  Public  Schools. 

JOURNALISM:  Bill  Cunningham,  Special  Feat¬ 
ure  Writer,  Boston  Post,  Boston. 

February  20,  1937  — 

ADVERTISING:  William  H.  McLeod,  Sales 

Manager,  Wm.  Filene’s  Sons  Co.,  Boston. 

ACCOUNTING:  Charles  P.  Ritteenhouse,  Chas. 
P.  Rittcnhcuoe  &  Co.,  Certified  Public  Accountants, 
Boston. 

February  27,  1937  — 

CIVIL  FI  ,'OINEERING:  A.  A.  Johndrow,  General 
Manager  Warren  Technical  Service,  Inc.,  Cambridge. 

MECHANICAL  ENGINEERING:  Archie  Wil¬ 
liams,  Asst.  Personnel  Director,  Hoed  Rubber  Co., 
Watertown. 

March  6,  1937  — 

INSURANCE:  Paul  Foster  Clark,  Paul  F.  Clark 
Agency,  John  Hancock  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Co., 
Boston. 

INDUSTRIAL  ENGINEERING:  Rcbert  D.  Tlrrn- 
son,  Vice-President  and  Gen.  Mgr.,  R.  W.  Thomson 
Co.,  Inc.,  Lynn;  Boston  Representative  Associated 
Management  Service,  Inc.,  Philadelphia. 

March  13,  1937  — 

CHEMISTRY  and  CHEMICAL  ENGINEERING: 
Dr.  Gustavus  J.  Esselen,  President,  Gustavus  J.  Es- 
selen,  Inc.,  Chemical  Engineers,  Boston. 

LAW :  Robert  T.  Bushnell,  Practicing  Lawyer 
in  Boston;  former  Prosecuting  Attorney  of  Middle¬ 
sex  County,  Boston. 

March  20,  1937  — 

AVIATION :  Abram  W.  French,  N.  E.  Represen¬ 
tative  Pan  American  Airways,  Inc.;  Eastern  Air 
Lines,  Boston. 

RADIO:  Harold  E.  Fellows,  Pres'd'ent  and 
General  Manager  WEEI  Broadcasting  Co.,  Boston. 
March  27,  1937  — 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES :  Julius  Daniels,  Assistant 
Sales  Manager,  The  Edison  Electric  Illuminating  Co. 
cf  Boston. 

SELLING:  Henry  J.  Maguire,  Retail  Sales 
Manager.  S.  S.  Pierce  Co.,  Boston. 

April  3,  1937  — 

ELECTRICAL  ENGINEERING:  Ernest  W.  Da¬ 
vis,  Chief  Electrical  Engineer,  Simplex  Wire  &  Cable 
Co.,  Boston. 

SOC'  AL  WORK:  Eva  Whiting  White,  President 
Women's  Educational  and  Industrial  Union;  Head 
Resident,  Elizabeth  Peabodv  House,  B'  ston. 

All  sessions  will  be  held  in  Bates  Hall,  312 
Huntington  Avenue,  Boston. 

Professor  Milton  J.  Schlagenhauf.  who  is  chair¬ 
man  of  the  committee,  will  gladly  furnish  informa¬ 
tion  or  make  your  reservations  for  the  lectures. 
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Woburn  Senior  High  School  is  again  a  member 
of  the  group  of  more  than  two  hundred  high  schools 
in  the  United  States  selected  to  present  the  Bausch 
&  Lcmb  Honorary  Science  Award,  according  to  Mr. 
John  H.  Delaney,  Principal. 

This  award  is  tendered  to  the  student  who,  in 
the  opinion  cf  the  faculty,  has  dene  the  best  work 
in  science  over  a  three-year  period.  Last  year  it 
was  presented  to  Augustine  Jacobs  who  is  now  do¬ 
ing  post-graduate  work.  The  award  was  established 
by  the  Bausch  &  bomb  Optical  Company  in  1932  as 
an  incentive  to  high  school  students  in  the  study  of 
science.  Its  aim  is  to  discover  and  encourage  prom¬ 
ising  students  in  the  hope  that  some  of  the  more 
than  two  hundred  winners  who  are  graduated  an¬ 
nually  will  eventually  make  valuable  contributions 
to  various  fields  of  science.  According  to  Everett 
W.  Melson,  Secretary  of  the  Science  Award  Com¬ 
mittee,  Rochester,  New  York,  winners  of  the  science 
award  in  previous  years  are  making  conspicuously 
fine  records  in  colleges  throughout  the  country. 

Many  students  at  Woburn  Senior  High  School 
are  eligible  to  compete  for  this  medal.  The  winners 
comprise  what  is  perhaps  the  most  advanced  group 
cf  high  school  students  in  the  United  States.  Their 
names  will  be  recorded  in  a  brochure  published  by 
the  Science  Award  Committee,  at  Rochester,  New 
York. 


GRADUATES  OF  ’36 

“I  hope  this  Alumni  Banquet  of  the  1936  class 
will  be  successful,  Nancy,  because  it  is  about  the 
only  means  of  finding  out  what  each  graduate  is 
doing.  Of  course,  we  know  that  Eben  Baker,  Eleanor 
Blake,  James  Burke,  Lillian  Castine,  Margaret  Dob¬ 
bins,  Emelie  Gallagher,  Helen  Hardy,  Joseph  Hol- 
loran.  Augustin  Jacobs,  Francis  Maher,  Elizabeth 
McDonough,  and  Athena  Varoutson  are  taking  a  post 
graduate  course;  however,  there  are  several  of  the 
’36  alumni  who  are  either  working  or  receiving  ad¬ 
vanced  schooling.” 

“I  think  we  will  have  a  fairly  large  gathering 
tonight,  for  many  sent  notes  acknowledging  their 
acceptance.  We  probably  won’t  be  able  to  cbtair 
information  concerning  all  of  them,  Doris,  for  this 
issue  of  the  ‘‘Reflector”  so  we  will  have  to  divide 
them  for  two  issues.  Here  come  Jeannette  Hoff  and 
Mary  McGann.  You  know  they  are  conducting  a 
dancing  school.” 

‘‘The  guests  are  beginning  to  arrive  now  so  we 
ought  to  get  them  seated  as  soon  as  possible.  Their 
names,  which  are  arranged  in  alphabetical  order, 
are  on  the  placecards,  so  it  shouldn’t  ta’’e  them  long 
to  get  settled. 

“Now  that  we  are  all  gathered  here  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  securing  information  of  all  1936  graduates 
as  well  as  to  have  a  good  time,  we  shall  first  enjoy, 
I  hope,  our  carefully  planned  dinner.  Following  the 
last  course,  each  one  present  beginning  with  Charles 
Anagnostcpoulcs,  will  rise  and  tell  us  what  vocation 

he  is  following.  Then  when  this  is  completed  Joseph 
♦ 

Griffin,  your  class  president,  will  give  a  short  speech, 
which  will  be  followed  by  dancing.” 

“Well,  Charles  Anagnostopoulos  is  the  first  one 
to  relate  his  vocation.” 

“I  am  working  at  Candyland,  and  Ralph  Ander¬ 
son,  who  is.  unable  to  be  here,  is  working  at  Carl¬ 
son’s  Greenhouses.” 

“Thank  you,  Charles,  and  if  anyone  else  knows 
anything  concerning  those  not  present,  please  let  us 
know.  Now  we  will  ask  Norman  Anderson  to  please 
rise.” 

“Chemistry  is  my  hobby  and  I  am  therefore 
studying  this  subject  at  the  Lincoln  School.” 

“Thank  you,  Norman.  Mary  Bradley  is  next.” 

“I  am  attending  Massachusetts  Normal  Art 
School  and  Mary  Byron  is  going  to  Emmanuel  Col¬ 
lege.” 

“Pardon  me,  Nancy,  for  interrupting  these  in¬ 
teresting  interviews,  but  I  have  several  names  of 
graduates  who  were  unable  to  be  present  tonight, 
but  who  obligingly  telephoned  to  give  the  neces¬ 
sary  information.  It  will  only  take  five  minutes  or 
so  to  read  them.  They  are:  Margaret  Cogan,  who 
is  working  in  Winchester;  Mildred  Corner,  a  secre¬ 
tary  for  John  McGrath’s  Travel  Bureau;  Harryetta 
Conrad,  a  saleslady  in  the  Elbie  Shop;  Kenneth 
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Corduck,  employed  by  R.  H.  White  Co.;  Anna  Dango, 
training  to  be  a  nurse  at  the  Winchester  Hospital. 
William  David  and  Peter  Douvris  are  working  in 
the  Mohigan  Market,  while  Betty  Davitt  is  attend¬ 
ing  Regis  College;  Doris  Drisko  is  working  in  Win¬ 
chester  and  Evelyn  Cornett  goes  to  Burdett  College. 
Opal  Fanjoy,  Lillian  McLeod,  Viola  Miller,  and  Mar¬ 
jorie  Millet  are  all  caring  for  children.  That  is  the 
end  of  my  list,  Nancy,  so  you  can  carry  on  your 
questioning.” 

‘‘Mary  Flaws,  what  are  you  doing  now  that  you 
have  been  graduated?” 

“I  am  attending  LaSalle  Seminary.” 

‘‘Do  you  know  about  anyone  else  who  is  not 
present  tonight?” 

‘‘Why  yes,  Lillian  Garnett  is  going  to  Burdett’s, 
Frank  Flowers  attends  the  Suffolk  Law  School,  and 
James  Grant  is  employed  by  the  W.  P.  A.” 

“Thank  you  very  much,  Mary.  David  Grey  is 

the  next  one.” 

“I  go  to  Harvard  and  Milton  Heald  goes  to  Wes¬ 
leyan  University.” 

‘‘All  right,  and  now  Joseph  Griffin.” 

“Rjight  now  Pm  an  usher  at  the  Strand  Theatre 
and  Joseph  Harkins,  who  is  absent,  drives  an  oil 
truck.” 

“Thank  you,  now  Ethel  Halbert,  please.” 

“Pm  attending  Burdett’s  and  I  know  that  Eliza¬ 
beth  Hill  is  working  at  Callahan’s  Ice  Cream  Parlor 
and  also  that  Milton  Hickox  is  driving  Tabbut’s  Milk 
Truck.” 

“George  Harris?” 

“I’m  going  to  Massachusetts  Radio  School,  and 
William  Hussey  is  a  carpenter  in  South  Boston.” 

“Next  is  Nicholas  Jemas.” 

“Pm  working  at  Johnson’s  Greenhouses  and  T 
have  heard  that  Florence  Keller  is  going  to  Framing¬ 
ham  Normal.” 

“Now  Florence  Langone,  please.” 

“I'm  working  at  Woolworth’s.” 

“Dorothy  Larson  will  rise,  please.” 

“I’m  attending  Emerson  College,  and  Rose  Lu- 
nardo  is  training  to  be  a  nurse  at  the  Boston  City 
Hospital. 

“Anthony  Lentine?” 

“I  am  employed  at  the  Johnson’s  Greenhouses. 
Lewis  Long  is  working  at  Gorin’s,  Harold  MacDon¬ 
ald  is  a  painter,  and  Lillian  MacDonald  is  attending 
Wilfred  Academy.” 

“Ruth  McDermott?” 

“I’m  working  at  Frizzel's  Office.” 

“Dudley  McElhinney  ” 

“I’m  working  at  the  Massachusetts  Gear  and 
Tool  Co.  and  Stephen  Miles  is  working  at  the  Con¬ 
gress  Tanning  Co.” 

“Dorothy  McGarry  is  next.” 

"I’m  going  to  Regis  College  and  Esther  Mentes 
goes  to  Burdett’s.” 


“Anna  McKeown?” 

“I'm  working  in  Woolworth’s  and  Elizabeth 
O'Eiien  gees  to  Simmons  College.” 

“Pardon  me,  Nancy,  but  it  is  getting  rather  late 
and  I  know  our  guests  want  to  dance,  so  as  I  have 
obtained  the  occupations  of  those  who  haven’t  had 
opportunity  to  give  them,  I  will  proceed  to  read 
the  m : 

“Kenneth  Neergard  is  working  in  the  First 
National  Store. 

“Wilbur  Otis  goes  to  Franklin  Union. 

“Angelo  Palino  works  in  the  Lord  Tanning  Co. 

‘  George  Patterson  is  working  at  Tabbut  s  Farm. 

“Eleanor  Ray  goes  to  Colby  Junior  College. 

“Allan  Roche  and  William  Sweeney  attend  Bos¬ 
ton  College. 

“Guy  Santo  is  working  at  the  Merrimao  Chem¬ 
ical  Co. 

“William  Shaughnessy  is  employed  at  Gorin’s. 

‘  John  Spencer  and  Adolph  Galante  are  work¬ 
ing  on  the  W.  P.  A. 

“Benjamin  Swartz  and  Thomas  Woods  go  to  the 
Suffolk  Law  School. 

“Robert  Twombly  works  for  the  Globe. 

“William  Vcllance  is  a  painter. 

“Barbara  Walker  and  Walter  Wilcox  attend  the 
Massachusetts  Art  School. 

Evelyn  Wheaton  is  happily  married. 

“Frederick  White  works  in  the  Arnold  Fisher 
Co. 

“John  Wojtanowski  is  employed  at  the  Clover- 
leaf  Baking  Co. 

“Bessie  Zimbel  is  conducting  a.  dancing  school. 

“That  concludes  all  the  information  available  at 
this  tune,  therefore  Mr.  Griffin  will  say  a  few  words 
and  then  the  dancing  will  begin.  I  thank  you.” 


An/  S£/V/Of  HiC-H 
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Heard  and  Overheard 


is 

We  are  the  Seniors  of  IS. 

Of  cur  pranks  I’ll  let  you  guess. 

“Mickey  ’  McLaughlin’s  surely  the  clown 
While  Leslie  McKittrick’s  a  man  of  renown, 
“Fitzy’s”  our  lawyer  who  will,  I’m  afraid, 

Get  Scctt  out  cf  trouble  but  never  be  paid. 

Always  together  you’ll  find  Kelley  and  Baker 
The  first  is  a  scholar,  the  other  a  faker. 

Alta  is  talkative,  as  most  of  you  know, 

While  Muriel's  always  hunting  a  beau. 

Jimmy  McCafferty’s  captain  in  track 
And  Walter  Cullivan’s  still  way  in  the  back. 
Change  Essigman  to  Mutt  and  Anderson  to  Jeff, 
We’ll  have  our  class  in  the  funnies  yet. 

Gordon,  our  professor,  is  of  the  studious  type 
While  Greeno,  I’m  afraid,  is  a  regular  tike. 

As  every  class  has  a  redhead,  Newman  fills  that 
place, 

And  Leo  Gonsalves  always  begs  a  day  of  grace, 
Cassanos  and  Nichols  are  quite  opposite  you  see, 

Fcr  while  one  get  A,  the  other  gets  D. 

Our  flirt,  cf  course,  I  couldn’t  leave  out, 

And  that’s  Betty  Fisher  without  a  doubt. 

This  is  our  section  and,  large  or  small. 

We  take  pleasure  in  it  cne  and  all. 

Alta  Young  ’37 

Little  Jack  Horner  sat  in  the  corner  watching 
the  beauties  go  by. 

Along  came  a  beauty, 

He  said,  “Hello,  cutie,’’ 

That’s  how  he  got  his  black  eye. 

*  *  *  *  * 

Anthony  St.  Paul  and  John  Rocykowski  are  the 
most  stupid  pupils  in  IG2.  One  can’t  write  and  the 
other  can’t  read  what  the  other  wrote. 

***** 

They  say  you  learn  something  new  every  day. 
“Bull”  Harkins  can’t  be  normal  because  he  only 
learns  something  new  every  month  unless  it’s  the 
name  of  some  good-looking  girl. 

***** 

Herman  Peterson  has  been  pretty  downhearted 
since  Landon  lost  the  election.  They  say  he  was 
expecting  to  get  a  job  out  of  it. 

*  *  *  *  * 

Paul  (to ’co-mates  before  class):  “Ask  Mr.  R^che 
questions  so  he’ll  forget  about  the  test.” 

John:  “Mr.  Roche,  are  we  going  to  have  a  test 
today T 


Teacher:  “Why  were  you  late  for  school?” 

Pupil:  “The  bell  rang  before  I  got  here.” 
***** 

Teacher:  “How  many  hairs  are  there  in  a  rab¬ 
bit’s  tail?” 

Pupil:  “None,  they’re  all  on  the  outside.” 
***** 

How  long  should  a  man’s  legs  be? 

Long  enough  to  reach  from  his  body  to  the 
ground. 

***** 

Dexter  Knox  is  getting  quite  a  reputation  as 

being  the  laziest  boy  in  Room  19. 

*  *  *  *  * 

“Demosthenes”  Fitzpatrick  wrote  and  delivered 

a  great  speeech  on  Armistice  Day. 

***** 

Somebody  wants  to  know  if  Joe  O’Donnell  is  a 
wizard  in  history. 

***** 

Teacher:  “Do  you  live  in  a  Democracy?” 

Boy:  “No,  I  live  in  a  house.” 

***** 

Kelly  (looking  at  picture  in  back  of  Room  22): 
“I've  been  in  here  a  month  and  those  fallows  haven’t 
caught  any  fish  yet.” 

***** 

What  plant  do  mice  fear? 

Catnip. 

Teacher:  “Billy,  if  you  had  three  apples  and  you 
gave  me  two,  how  many  would  you  have  left?” 
Billy:  “Three.” 

Teacher:  “Why,  Billy,  you  know  that’s  wrong. 
You  would  have  one.” 

Billy:  “No,  I  wouldn’t  because  I  wouldn’t  give 
you  any.” 

***** 

Why  do  we  always  have  to  cover  our  books?  It 
would  he  better  if  they  left  the  outside  alone,  and 
covered  the  inside. 

The  latest  excuse:  “You  can’t  flunk  me,  Teacher, 
I’m  insane.” 

***** 

Teacher,  taking  attendance:  “Who  is  the  absen 

bey  in  the  vacant  seat  that  I  see  before  me?” 
***** 

Andersen:  “In  what  course  do  you  expect  to 
graduate?” 

Kelly:  “In  the  course  of  time.” 
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“Tempus  fugit”  during  vacation,  but — during  the 
Latin  ciass — 

***** 

Librarian:  “What  is  the  title  of  the  book  you 
are  looking  for?” 

Student:  “I’m  net  sure;  but  I  know  it  begins 
with  ‘The’.’ 

*  *  *  *  * 

Indian  (seeing  man  cn  bicycle  for  first  time) : 
“Ugh!  White  man  lazy.  Him  sit  down  to  walk.” 
***** 

Teacher  (after  explaining  all  about  animals): 
“What  has  horns  and  is  very  dangerous?” 

Pupil:  “I  know.” 

Teacher:  “Well?” 

Pupil:  “Motor  Cars.” 

***** 

Niece:  “Say,  Uncle,  when  do  you  play  football 
again?” 

Uncle:  “Why  do  you  ask?” 

Niece:  “’Cause  Dad  said,  ‘When  you  kick  off, 

we  will  get  a  new  car’.” 

***** 

1st  Man  (calling  his  deg)  :  “Ccme  here,  Sand¬ 
wich.” 

2nd  Man:  “Why  do  you  call  him  Sandwich?” 

1st  Man :  “He’s  half  bred.” 

***** 

John  was  chewing  gum  vigorously  and  had  his 
feet  in  the  middle  of  the  aisle,  when  the  teacher  said, 
“John,  take  the  gum  out  ef  your  mouth  and  put 
ycur  feet  in.” 

***** 

A  gum  chewing  girl  and  a  cud  chewing  cow, 

Are  somewhat  alike  but  different  somehow, 

But  how  can  that  be?  Oh  yes,  I  see  now, 

It’s  the  intelligent  look  on  the  face  cf  the  cow. 
***** 

Is  it  possible: 

That  Jennie  Jurewicz  would  like  to  be  a  plumb¬ 
er’s  wife? 

That  Henry  Strauch  goes  down  to  Arlington 
Road  to  be  near  the  water? 

That  Tern  Sheehan  is  called  “love  drops”  be¬ 
cause  he’s  small? 

That  Tom  Black  hangs  around  21  Sturgis  St. 
for  no  reason  at  all? 

That  D't  Stewart  uses  the  saying  “Give  me  a 
iittle  peck”  because  she's  thirsty? 

That  Miss  Hart  calls  her  home  room  pupi’s  mice 
because  they  are  meek? 

That  Bob  Jones  goes  to  Black’s  fer  supper  Sun¬ 
days  because  he's  hungry? 

***** 

Stranger  in  school :  “Will  you  kindlv  tell  me  if 
a  boy  goes  to  this  school  with  one  leg  named  Jones?” 

Bright  Student:  “I  don’t  know,  but  I’ll  find  out. 
What’s  the  name  of  the  other  leg?” 


IB3 

Ireene  Pavlok  ’37 

In  the  class  of  IB3  we  have  a  jolly  group, 

Which  consists  of  tweenty-seven,  almost  a  troop. 

We  have  gigglers,  greaners,  sleepers  and  moaners, 
Ail  ever  so  happy  and  carefree. 

Maybe  you  would  like  to  see, 

A  written  summary  of  IB3. 

Edward  Comer  is  likely  to  be  the  smartest  one,  we 
all  can  see, 

And  from  Rosemary  there  is  always  heard  “tee, 
hee”. 

I  have  not  quite  decided  who  is  the  prettiest, 

But  Jennie  Hrenchuk  and  Rose  O.  are  the  silliest. 
Edith  St.  Pa  il  is  the  quietest, 

Albert  Campbell  is  the  smallest. 

Benjamin  Stella  is  our  Prof., 

On  him  we  can  play  at  least  cne  joke. 

Frank  Watjanowski  always  looking,  oh  so  sad, 
While  Andrew  Kozak,  my  what  a  jolly  lad! 
Niccoletta  Papastethe, 

Is  the  one  who  giggles  the  best. 

Janice  and  Lcrraine, 

Are  the  two  Haggerty  janes. 

Alice  and  Mildred  are  the  gals, 

We  may  as  well  say  the  Woods  pals. 

Blanche  Bedulski  and  the  boys, 

Are  the  ones  who  make  the  noise. 

Joseph  Donahue  is  the  class  clown. 

And  Franson  always  minus  a  frown. 

Tom  Sullivan  in  the  English  class, 

Knows  everything  he  is  asked. 

Neil  Doherty,  oh  how  his  brain  does  soar, 

Trying  to  think  how  to  make  the  class  rear. 

Jchn  Connolly,  our  class  flirt, 

Tells  us  all  the  “dirt.” 

We  have  also  a  John  Keane, 

And  Fred  Martin  who  is  hardlv  -seen. 

Ruthie  Robertson,  what  would  she  do 
If  she  didn't  have  a  dictionary  to  go  to? 

This  is  our  class  of  IB3, 

Now  ycu  have  the  summary. 


A  few  of  us  would  like  to  know  just  hew  old 
“Master”  Cassanos  is? 

Joe  Hanson  and  Charlie  Deehan  broke  training 
the  other  night.  Luckily  their  better  halves  tock 
the  corncobs  away  before  they  get  too  sick. 

Was  Junior  Fisher’s  Hallowe’en  fun  worth  the 
price? 

To  let:  A  “seconder”  of  motions.  Anyone  in  need 
of  the  services  of  such  an  individual,  apply  to 
Francis  Ryan,  Room  8. 

World’s  Champion  Mistake  Maker  —  Benjamin 
Steller.  He  can  make  mistakes  in  Office  Practice 
faster  than  he  can  operate  the  machine. 
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IIB4 

We  are  the  class  of  IIB4 
We  are  in  number  thirty-four, 

Good  friends  and  bad  friends  among  us  all 
But  we  do  our  work,  of  course,  one  and  all. 

We  have  some  good  scholars,  as  well  you  know, 

Mrs.  Higgins’  Tommie  and  Mrs.  Sweeney’s  Joe; 

We  have  clowns  like  Morrison,  Anderson  and  Mike — 
Perfect  co-cperation,  but  they  don’t  look  alike, 

Tony  Nicosia  always  wears  a  frown, 

But  Martin  Mooney  simply  wouldn’t  clown. 

Velna  Jenkins  and  Manie,  too, 

Whisper  and  chat  —  that’s  all  they  do. 

Connie  and  Betty  are  two  great  pals, 

Two  smart  scholars  and  two  great  gals. 

“Sharky”  Martin  is  a  kind-hearted  lad, 

Insult  and  smack  him,  he  never  gets  mad. 

Dorothy  Hill  is  a  cute  young  lass, 

The  brightest  pupil  in  all  her  class. 

And  the  Kearns  sisters,  I  want  you  to  know 
May  have  extra  sessions,  but  they  can’t  miss  the 
show. 

Teddy  Marshall’s  idea  of  fun 

Is  “I  forgot  my  hcmework”  or  “I  haven’t  it  done.” 

Albert  Metrano  earns  our  respect 

By  falling  asleep  with  his  head  on  the  desk. 

Bucky  and  Chicken,  the  heroes  of  the  game, 

Always  come  into  class  walking  lame. 

And  with  Ernest  Lucia  who  always  “gets  along” 
Here  is  a  class  that’s  worth'  a  good  song. 

Guy  Palage,  ’38. 

*  *  *  *  * 

LEAP  YEAR 
Ann  Little  ’38 

Leap  year  is  nearing  an  end, 

Peggy  is  rounding  up  all  the  men; 

Joe  is  too  fat,  Bill  to  lean, 

John  is  a  softy,  and  Bob  too  mean. 

She  has  decided  that  Eddie  will  do; 

On  asking  his  boss,  his  pennies  are  few; 
Ted  is  studying  for  a  sailor  bold; 

Peggy  decides  he'd  be  hard  to  held. 

Why  ask  Frank,  who  carries  ice; 

She’d  get  few  clothes  or  anything  nice. 
Charlie,  who  carries  mail  on  his  back, 

Cruld  cnly  afford  a  small,  wee  shack. 

She  has  decided  it’s  net  so  much  fun 
With  hours  of  thinking,  and  asking  no  one. 
As  leap  year  cemes  every  four  years, 

She  is  ready  to  sit  and  shed  many  tears. 


How  I)o  You  Like  These  1 

“Congratulate  Me”  . Im  eligible. 

“Dizzy  Dames”  . Sophomore  girls. 

“East  Meets  West”  . Does  George  Love  It? 

“Secret  Agent’  . Traffic  officer. 

“A  Fine  Romance”  . Ethel  H.  and  Felix 

“Rain”  . No  School. 

“So  Help  Me”  . Cause  I  didn’t  study. 

“I'm  Shect'ng  High’  . For  A’s. 

‘The  "Way  Ycu  Lcok  Tonight”  At  the  Senior  Dance. 

“Did  I  Remember”  . To  keep  my  3:10 

“Then  I  11  Be  Tired  of  You”  After  the  football  season 

“Why  Didn’t  I  Sleep  Last  Night” . Ask  Izzy 

“Girl  at  the  Ironing  Board”  ....In  the  sewing  rocm. 

“Calling  All  Cars”..  . It’s  too  cold  to  walk. 

“Sing,  Baby,  Sing”  . Hago 

“Something  to  Write  Home  About”  Cheering  Squad. 

What  you  are  to  be: 

J.  Connally  —  Eddie  Cantor  Second 
B.  Crovo  —  Debutante 
N.  Cappozzola  —  Ideal  secretary 

B.  Hart  —  Second  Gracie  Allen 
H.  Murray  —  Beauty  consultant 
M.  Murphy  —  Movie  Star 

L.  McKittrick  — -  Gigilo 
A.  Andersen  —  Sports  Columnist 
J.  Pettie  —  Football  hero 
P.  Haggerty  —  Paper  boy’s  pass 
H.  Rosander  —  Bookkeeper’s  assistant 
A.  Gavin  —  Dizzy  Dean’s  manager 
G.  West  —  Man  of  Knowledge 
R.  Franson  —  Champion  housewife 
J.  McGrath  —  Leader  of  fashions 
J.  McCafferty  —  Olympic  track  star 
E.  Dulong  —  Chicken  tender 

C.  Anderson  —  Hefty  fellow 
I>.  Ethier  —  School  ma’am. 

J.  Cassanos  —  N’oted  lawyer 

***** 

What  girl  sprinkled  perfume  over  her  toes  be¬ 
fore  she  had  her  feet  examined? 

***** 

Knock!  Knock! 

Who's  there? 

Ima. 

Ima  who? 

Ima  Wcburn  Senior  High  School  student. 

*  *  *  *  * 

Miracle  of  a  Century!  Connie  Coakley  gets  an 
“A”  in  a  test  in  Room  24. 

***** 

Jchn:  “The  airplanes  aren’t  going  a  fly  to  Wash¬ 
ington  any  more.” 

***** 

Old  Lady:  “This  picture  dees  not  do  me  justice. 
I  shall  not  purchase  it.” 

Photographer:  “That’s  all  right,  lady,  but  you 
don’t  need  justice,  you  need  mercy.” 
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There  ought  to  be  a  law  against  seniors  not 
shaving. 

of  McLaughlin  &  Dennison’s  with  two  Sophomores. 

Ask  Alta  Young  why  Reading  High’s  football 
team  lest  on  November  14. 

***** 

Advertisement:  “McCafferty’s  bus  leaves  the 
high  school  at  1.35.” 

*  *  *  *  * 

After  the  first  day  of  practice,  the  football  squad 
looked  like  a  delegation  frem  the  ‘‘Home  for  Aged 
Men.” 

***** 

Knock!  Knock  —  Who’s  There? 

“Spout”.  —  “Spout”  who? 

“Spout”  time  W.H.S.  won  a  football  game. 

***** 

Hun  Essingham  has  big(  feet  but  he  didn't  feel 
half  bad  after  he  had  worn  Creeno’s  shoes  for  a 
period. 

***** 

Betty  Fisher  sure  is  a  “whiz”  at  doing  Algebra 
problems.  She  thinks  nothing  of  getting  25  cut  of 
25. 

***** 

Kelly  got  his  Natural  History  and  Geometry 
mixed  and  said,  “Given  the  Polywog  ABODE.” 
***** 

“Dizzy”  Deechan  got  into  trouble  about  some 
dancing  lessons  that  he  took  from  IS's  well  known 
instructor. 

***** 

Miss  Seller:  “Giving  a  recitation  in  a  lackadaisical 
way  lowers  your  mark.” 

Kelly:  “What  kind  of  a  way  did  you  say  that  was?” 
***** 

Albert  Fitzpatrick,  alias  Alexander  White;  and 
Thomas  McCauley,  alias  Joseph  McManus,  visited  a 

couple  of  cur  neighboring  schools. 

***** 

Greeno  is  still  going  over  to  Green  St.,  probably 

because  the  street  was  named  after  him. 

***** 

On  Saturday  night  a  few  of  the  football  player’s 
may  be  found  in  neighboring  towns,  their  motto  be¬ 
ing,  “If  you  can’t  lick  the  team,  you  can  lick  the 
cheer  leaders.” 

***** 

Margaret  Hutchinson  thinks  that  her  dog  is  go¬ 
ing  to  be  Woburn’s  mascot  for  the  Winchester  game. 

He  will  be  if  “Olaf”  Hoff  can’t  find  a  pussy  cat. 

***** 

We’d  like  to  know  the  blonde  that  Bill  Newman 
was  escorting  at  cne  of  the  Town  Team  Games. 

***** 

Here’s  one  for  the  Business  Class: 

When  is  a  letter  sharp? 

When  it’s  filed. 


He  is  a  man  of  mettle;  he’s  got  a  heart  of  gold, 
a  grip  of  iron  and  a  will  of  steel. 

***** 

Why  is  the  letter  “F’  like  a  banana  skin? 
Because  they  both  make  a  fall. 

***** 

What  word  of  five  letteers  is  never  pronounced 
right? 

Wrong. 

***** 

Why  is  justice  like  a  fish? 

Because  she  carries  scales. 

***** 

There  is  a  question  as  to  whether  more  suits 
were  turned  in  at  the  end  of  the  season  or  at  the  end 
of  the  first  term. 

***** 

The  school  seems  “dead”  since  "Little  Albert” 

left. 

***** 

Nichols  was  left  “holding  the  bag”  as  Vice  Presi¬ 
dent  when  President  Fitzpatrick  left. 

***** 

Ask  James  Greene  how  alcohol  tastes  in  his  eye. 

***** 

Cassancs  is  still  waiting  for  Dot  Allen  to  give 
h'm  those  ten  easy1  lessons  on  “How  to  Play  Foot¬ 
ball.” 

***** 

We  see  Jack  Baker  as  the  “Apple  King”  of  1946. 
***** 

Leo  Gonsalves  had  better  start  for  school 

earlier.  His  luck  can’t  last  for  ever. 

***** 

Mr.  Ricker:  “Somewhere  a  sewer  is  leaking.  Sounds 
like  a  song,  doesn’t  it?” 

***** 

Al.  Fitzpatrick:  “Hey,  Dogger,  havo  you  got  the 
footballs?  ’ 

Mr.  Brennan:  “What  did  you  call  mee?” 

Al. :  “Mr.  Brennan.” 

***** 

Joe  Kelly  hasn’t  had  a  minute's  peace  since 
Bud  C  ’llivan  and  Jimmy  Burke  saw  him  coming  out 

of  McLaughl'n  &  Denison's  with  two  Sophomores. 

***** 

Teacher:  “Give  the  sum  of  3  and  4.” 

Pupil:  “I  can’t.” 

Teacher:  “I'll  be  forced  to  call  your  father.” 

Pupil:  “Don’t  bother,  he  wouldn’t  know  either.” 
***** 

Why  dees  Helen  like  Arlington? 

***** 

Teacher:  “Who  is  going  to  share  lockers  this 
year?” 

Eright  Pupil:  “Me  and  my  coat.” 

***** 

Where  does  Demarkis  go  every  afternoon? 
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We  wonder: 

How  George  Garrity  handles  ’em. 

Why  Tom  Sheeran’s  never  home. 

Why  Joe  Hanson  likes  Room  18. 

How  Dan  Stokes  likes  his  secretary. 

Who  was  reading  gravestones  in  the  cemetery 
Halloween  N'ight. 

What  Rita  Nollap  saw  in  the  Charles  River. 

*  *  *  *  * 

Fortune  Teller:  “I  see  in  the  crystal  a  beautiful 
wcman  following  you  wherever  you  go.” 

Man  Visitor:  “Well,  she’ll  scon  get  tired  of  fol¬ 
lowing  me,  you  see  I’m  a  letter  carrier.” 

1st  Pupil:  “For  your  size  and  weight,  you  are, 
the  most  stupid  person  I  ever  knew.” 

2nd  Pupil:  “You  weigh  more  than  I  do.” 

*  *  *  *  * 

One  day  Bill  and  Joe  were  cut  hunting.  A  flock 
of  birds  were  passing  overhead.  Bill  took  aim.  Joe 
said,  “Don't  shoot,  the  gun  isn’t  loaded!” 

Bill  replied,  “I  gotta,  the  birds  won’t  wait.” 

What  is  Glenn  Fogg  carrying  that  camera  around 
lately  for? 

*  *  *  *  * 

Why  is  Jimmie  Demarkis  always  smiling  at  Miss 
Janerico? 


CENSUS  OF  IC1 


Josephine  Forrester . Cutest  Girl? 

Ruth  Franson . Prettiest  Girl? 

George  West . Best  Looking  Boy? 

Alice  Anderson . Class  Athlete? 

Virginia  Spencer .  Class  Giggler? 

Jeanne  Callahan . Class  Man  Hater?  (oh  yeah!)? 

Betty  Crovo . Class  Flirt? 

R,ita  Nolan .  f . Most  Popular? 

Mary  Donahue . Class  Baby? 

Evelyn  Given . Neatest  Girl? 

Doris  Ethier . Most  Studious? 

Alice  Gavin  . Nicest  Girl? 

Anna  Tarkey . Class  Clown? 

Frances  Merrill .  Class  Co-ed? 

Mary  Cardinal . Most  Pleasant? 

Betty  Cavicchi . Best  Dressed  Girl? 

Ralph  Gear. . . Best  Dressed  Boy? 

Jean  Webster . ..Quietest  Girl? 

Leonard  Rae . Woman  Hater?  (I  wonder)? 

Betty  Cameron . Class  Heart  Breaker? 

Ruth  Peterson .  Evening  Tattler? 

Martha  Goldstein . Most  Clever?  (Oh  Baby)? 

Betty  Hurld . Meekest  Cirl? 

Marion  McLaughlin . Class  Orator? 

Frances  Haley . .  .  .Class  Dreamer? 

Florence  Wendall . Friendliest? 

Charlotte  Turner.  . . . Class  Chatterbox? 


Joe:  “See  that  goodlooking  girl  smiling  at  me.” 

Elsie:  “She’s  too  well  bred  to  laugh.” 
***** 

James  S.:  “Wasn’t  Nero  the  guy  who  was  always 
cold?” 

History  Teacher:  “No,  that  was  Zero,  a  differ¬ 
ent  guy  altogether.” 

***** 

Hank:  “I'm  sorry  that  my  engagements  prevent 
my  attending  the  coming  concert,  but  I  shall  be 
with  you  in  spirit.” 

Jack:  “Splendid!  And  where  would  you  like 
your  spirit  to  Sit?  I  have  tickets  here  for  half  a 

dollar,  a  dollar,  and  two  dollars.” 

***** 

English  Teacher:  “What  is  a  cynic?” 

Student:  “A  girl  who  goes  riding  with  walking 
shoes.” 

***** 

Teacher:  “Johnny,  spell  needle.” 

Johnny:  “N  E  I  D  L  E.” 

Teacher:  “Why,  Johnny,  you  ought  to  know  that 
needle  hasn't  an  ‘i’  in  it.” 

Johnny:  “Every  one  I  have  seen  has  had  one.” 
***** 

Nicknames  of  IS 
Betty  Fisher  —  “Wagon  Wheels” 

James  McCafferty  —  “Moose” 

Alta  Young  —  “Gabby” 

Earl  Anderson  —  “Dodsworth” 

Jchn  Essigman  —  “Hangnails” 

James  Cassanos  —  “Stooge” 

George  McLaughlin  —  “Snoz” 

William  Newman  —  “Squash” 

Leslie  McKittick  —  “Godfrey” 

Howard  Nichols  —  “Tucker” 

William  Gordon  —  “Muggins” 

Leo  Gonsalves  —  “Mugwah” 

Muriel  Romaine  —  “Tugboat” 

Francis  Kelley  —  “Baby  Face” 

Jim  Baker  —  “Two  Gun” 
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FOOTBALL 

Many  candidates  responded  to  the  call  for  foot¬ 
ball  early  in  the  season,  and  it  looked  as  though 
Woburn  High  would  be  well  represented  in  football 
this  season.  However,  to  date  they  have  shown  the 
kind  of  football  they  are  capable  of  playing,  only 
-  nee,  when  they  defeated  Peabody  for  the  first  time 
since  1928.  They  lost  to  Stoneham  for  the  fir:t  time 
in  twelve  years,  and  also  lost  to  Winthrop  and  Mel¬ 
rose  and  tied  Wakefield. 

The  candidates  for  football  are:  Captain  Pale", 
Torrice,  Neary,  C.  Andersen,  R.  Anderson,  Beegley, 
Burke,  Busa,  Carroll,  G.  O’Donnell,  M.  O’Donnell, 
Gorman,  Crovo,  Figucia,  Leland,  Arklis,  Hanson, 
Garrity,  Nagel,  Duffy,  Nakel,  Daw,  Lentine,  Scriv- 
ens,  Marion,  Ferullo,  Desmond,  O’Connor,  Gonsalves, 
Keating,  Hoff,  Fitzpatrick,  Pettie,  Scott,  Paicopolous, 
Deechan,  McHugh,  Ralphs,  Jensen,  Nazarian,  and 
others  who  have  withdrawn  on  account  of  parential 
objection. 

Coaches:  B.  McDonough,  J.  Brennon. 

Manager:  J.  Cassanos. 

Stoneham  11  —  Woburn  7 
Woburn  opened  its  season  by  losing  to  a  much 
inferior  Stcncham  team  11  to  7  at  the  local  gridiron. 
Taking  advantage  of  Woburn  s  fumbles  and  bad 
passes,  Stoneham  scored  two  safeties  and  a  touch¬ 
down  in  the  first  half.  Woburn  scored  in  the  third 
quarter  but  that  was  as  far  as  its  scoring  went. 

Winthrop  13  —  Woburn  0 
Woburn  again  failed  to  get  into  the  win  column 
when  it  lest  to  Winthrop  13  to  0.  Winthrop  scored 
in  the  first  and  third  periods  while  Woburn  was  un¬ 
able  to  break  through  its  defense. 

Woburn  12  —  Wakefield  12 
Woburn  fared  better  in  its  third  game  which  re¬ 
sulted  in  a  tie  with  Wakefield  12  to  12.  In  the  first 
few  plays,  ’Wakefield  scored  a  touchdown  but  Wo¬ 
burn  came  back  and  scored  twice  before  the  half 
ended.  It  held  Wakefield  until  the  final  minutes 
when  Wakefield  scored  a  touchdown  on  a  pass  to  tie 
up  the  game. 

Woburn  13  —  Peabody  7 
Woburn  journeyed  to  Peabody,  where  it  showed 
mere  power  than  it  had  shown  thus  far  in  the  season, 
when  it  defeated  the  powerful  Peabody  eleven.  13  to 
7.  Peabody  opened  the  game  by  scaling  a  touchdown 
on  the  third  play  and  then  scored  the  point.  Wo¬ 
burn  came  back  in  the  same  period  and  by  some  ex¬ 
cellent  running  by  Ferullo,  Hoff,  and  Keating  man¬ 
aged  to  score  a  touchdown  but  failed  to  get  the 


point.  In  the  third  period,  Woburn  again  scored  a 
t  uchdown  by  some  sensational  running  by  Pettie 
and  also  got  the  point.  The  game  ended  with  no 
further  scoring. 

Woburn  7  —  Malden  Catholic  tt 

Woburn  High  surprised  its  followers  by 
defeating  the  powerful  Malden  'Catholic  Club  7  to  6. 
Woburn  scored  in  the  second  period  when  Marion 
and  Hoff  recovered  a  fumble,  scored  frem  the  seven 
yard  line,  and  Pettie  scored  the  point.  Then  Wo¬ 
burn  held  its  own  and  on  many  occasions  was  in 
scoring  position  by  sensational  running  by  “Bud" 
Hoff  and  Jimmie  Pettie.  In  the  closing  minutes  of 
the  game  Malden  scored  from  the  four  yard  line 
but  failed  to  score  the  point. 

Melrose  25  —  Woburn  7 

After  having  a  fine  week  at  Peabody,  Woburn 
lost  to  Melrose  by  a  score  of  25  to  6.  Woburn  broke 
through  the  Melrose  defense  only  once,  when  the 
Ferullo  to  O’Connor  pass  netted  them  a  touchdown. 
Melrose,  on  the  other  hand,  scored  almost  at  will. 

Watertown  2  —  Woburn  0 

Wcburn  suffered  its  fourth  defeat  of  the  season 
by  losing  to  Watertown  by  the  sl.'m  margin  of  two 
points.  In  the  second  play  of  the  game,  Watertown 
blocked  a  kick  which  Keating  recovered  behind  the 
goal  line  for  a  safety  which  gave  Watertown  its 
only  score.  Woburn  then  outplayed  Watertown  for 
the  rest  of  the  game  and  by  some  sensational  run¬ 
ning  in  the  last  quarter,  brought  the  ball  from  its 
own  thirty  yard  line  to  Watertown's  four  yard  line, 
but  just  at  that  point  the  game  ended. 

WOBURN  12— SAUGUS  0 

Woburn  added  another  win  to  its  record  when 
it  defeated  the  heavy  Saugus  team  12  to  0  at  Saugus. 
There  was  no  scoring  in  the  first  half  though  Woburn 
threatened  when  they  had  the  ball  on  the  one  yard 
line.  In  the  third  period,  Jimmie  Pettie  scored  on 
the  line  buck  and  a  few  plays  later  ran  eighty  yards 
for  the  second  touchdown.  Woburn  faded  to  get 
the  point  after  each  touchdown.  No  further  scor¬ 
ing  was  done. 

CROSS  COUNTRY 

Wcburn  High  School  enjoyed  its  nmst  successful 
year  in  crcss-country  that  it  ever  has  had.  Under 
the  careful  guidance,  and  supervision  of  ccach  John 
McGovern  the  team  won  six  cut  cf  seven  dual  meets 
and  was  third  in  the  annual  five  cornered  meet  held 
this  year  at  Wakefield. 
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Captain  Jimmy  MeCafferty'  ran  himself  into  the 
reputation  of  cne  of  the  leading  schoolboy  har¬ 
riers  in  the  state.  He  was  defeated  but  once  in  eight 
starts,  bcih  times  by  John  C  irley  of  Wakefield,  win¬ 
ner  of  the  five  cornered  meet.  Other  outstanding  run¬ 
ners  of  this  year’s  classy  team  are  Captain-elect 
Henry  Pszcla,  Ralph  Gear,  William  Woods,  Willis 
Webber,  and  Norman  Claytcn.  Alphonse  Briand,  J  e 
MeCafferty,  George  Nelscnfi  Sam  Eonasera  Bob  Hen¬ 
nessey.  Tom  Sullivan,  and  A1  Doherty  completed  the 
1st  of  Wcburn  runners.  The  summary  of  the  meets 
follows. 

Wcburn  vs.  Stoneham,  October  2,  193G.  At  the 
start  cf  this  first  meet  of  the  season,  Captain  Mc- 
Cafferty  and  Henry  Pszola  set  the  pace  side  by  side 
and  stayed  in  that  position  throughout  the  entire 
course.  Stoneham  did  not  threaten  in  any  point  o: 
the  race.  As  MeCafferty  and  Pszola  entered  the 
stadium,  they  joined  hands  with  Ralph  Gea7,  who  had 
worked  his  way  past  all  the  Stoneham  runners  and 
crossed  the  line  together,  winning  very  eas'Iy.  Tom 
Soorner  finished  in  fifth  position  and  Norman  Claton 
finished  in  seventh  to  complete  Woburn’s  list  of  qual¬ 
ifying  runners. 

Score:  Woburn  1-2-3-5-7 — IS;  Stoneham  4-6-10- 
11-15—49;  Time  15:33. 

Woburn  vs.  Melrcse,  October  8,  1936.  In  this 
meet  Woburn  won  over  Melrose  by  a  very  close  score 
over  a  very  hard  and  unfamiliar  course.  About  a 
quarter  of  a  mile  from  the  start  Capt.  MeCafferty 
t'ck  the  lead  and  held  it  throughout  the  remainder 
of  the  race.  Jimmy  won  by  abcut  twenty  yards 
while  in  his  wake  came  Henry  Pszcla  and  Ralph 
Ce-'”.  who  had  run  all  the  Melrcse  boys  ragged  and 
finished  in  a  tie  for  second  place.  BiPy  Woods  was 
W.  burn’s  fourth  qualifier  in  ninth  place,  while  Wo¬ 
burn’s  final  man  was  Willis  Webber,  who  finished  in 
two’fth  position  and  who  ran  a  fine  race  from  start 
to  finish. 

Score:  Woburn  1-2-3-9-12—27-  M-lrose,  4-5-6-7- 
8—30;  Time  16:52.6. 

Wcburn  vs.  Winchester,  October  "  5,  1936.  On 
this  d"te.  the  Woburn  team  went  to  T"n~hester  to 
win  by  a  one-sided  score  over  the  traditional  rival". 
Captain  MeCafferty  made  the  race  al1  his  from  sta  t 
to  finish.  He  won  by  his  usual  good  margin  while 
the  next  three  men  were  all  of  Woburn.  They  were 
Pszcla.  Gear  and  Woods  in  order.  All  five  Winches¬ 
ter's  eualify  men  crossed  the  Pne  before  Norman 
Clayton.  Woburn’s  final  qualifier  to  finish.  Captain 
MeCafferty  set  a  record  for  the  new  Winchester 
course. 

Score:  Woburn  1-2-3-4-10 — "0 !  Winchester  5- 
(5-7-8-9—35;  Time  14:15.4. 

vs.  Reading,  October  20.  1936.  Dick 
Cleveland  of  Read-'ng  had  the  privilege  of  being  the 
fivst  man  of  the  season  to  make  Captain  MeCafferty 
run.  On  the  way  up  Green  Street  hill  the  little 


Reading  High  runner  gamed  steadily  on  the  Woburn 
star.  On  the  way  over  Vernon  street  he  was  a  scant 
five  yards  to  his  rear.  The  rivals  entered  the  sta¬ 
dium  with  MeCafferty  leading  Iby  a  stride.  Howcvc:, 
the  Woburn  captain  opened  up  with  a  killing  sprint 
that  left  Cleveland  far  to  his  rear.  Close  on  the  hee's 
of  Cleveland  c  me  Wi  burn's  Ralph  Gear.  Woburn’s 
final  three  men  fin'shed  in  fifth,  sixth  and  seventh 
positions.  They  were  Henry  Fszola,  Gecrge  O’Don¬ 
nell,  and  Norman  Claytcn.  In  beating  Cleveland 
MeCafferty  was  'forced  to  break  the  course  record 
which  he  set  last  season. 

Sc:re:  Wcburn  1-3-5-6-7 — 22;  Reading  2-4-12- 
16-17—52;  Time  14:55;  old  record  15:20. 

Woburn  vs.  Beverly,  October  23,  1936.  On  this 
dMe  the  still  undefeated  team  went  to  Beverly  to 
run  over  one  of  the  most  difficult  courses  in  the 
league  and  one  of  the  strongest  teams  on  the  sched¬ 
ule.  In  this  race  Captain  MeCafferty  did  not  take 
over  the  lead  until  but  a  few  hundred  yards  from  the 
finish.  There  he  opened  up  his(  now  famous  sprint 
and  won  over  Clark  of  Beverly  by  thirty  yards.  Fol¬ 
lowing  Clark  came  Gear.  P?z~la,  and  Woods,  in 
order.  Three  more  Beverly  men  crossed  the  line 
before  Norman  Clayton,  Woburn’s  final  qualifier, 
finished.  He  finished  in  ninth  position. 

Score:  Woburn  1-3-4  5-9 — 22;  Beverly  2-6-7-S- 
12—35;  Time  15:22. 

Woburn  vs.  Stoneham,  October  27,  1936.  On  the 
schedule  there  was  but  one  return  meet,  this  being 
with  Stoneham.  Even  over  the  Stoneham  course 
on  this  occasion  Woburn  won  by  a  one-sided  score. 
From  start  to  finish  Capt.  MeCafferty  of  Woburn  and 
Cant.  Shay  of  Stoneham  fought  f~r  the  lead.  Mo- 
CaffeMy  managed  to  kill  off  his  opponent  with  abouf 
a  quarter  mile  to  go  and  won  his  last  cross-country 
race  in  high  school  bv  a  good  thirty  yards.  Follow¬ 
ing  Shay  of  Stoneham  came  Woods  and  Pszola  who 
finished  hand  in  hand  for  third  and  fourth  places. 
Schumann  of  Stoneham  came  up  in  fifth,  while  Gear 
and  Webber  finished  in  sixth  and  seventh  places  to 
complete  Woburn’s  list  of  qualifiers. 

Score:  Woburnl-3-4-6-7 — 21;  Stoneham  2-5-9- 
10-12—38;  Time  13:40. 

Woburn  vs.  Wakefield,  October  29,  1936. 

On  October  29  the  powerful  Wakefield  team  came 
to  Woburn  to  adnr'nister  the  first  defeat  of  the  sea¬ 
son  to  both  the  team  and  to  Captain  MeCafferty.  Mc- 
Cafferty  led  the  pa~k  un+il  the  bottom  of  Green 
Street  hill.  Th^e  Jolm  Curley  of  Wa’  efield  took 
over  a  very  scant  lead.  McC'affertv  tailed  Curlev 
over  Vernon  Street,  down  Montvale  Avenue,  over 
Bow  Street,  and  down  the  old  *war  wardens  where 
Burley  picked  up  sufficient  distance  t"  defeat  the 
Woburn  star.  In  winning  the  race  Curley  a1  so  broke 
the  course  record  set  by  MeCafferty  just  a  few  weeks 
before  against  the  Reading  team.  Pszola,  Gear, 
Woods,  and  Webber  finished  in  fourth,  sixth,  eighth, 
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and  tenth  positions.  All  ran  a  very  fine  race  and 
deserve  a  great  deal  of  credit  for  their  fine  sports¬ 
manship  which  they  showed  as  they  tasted  defeat 
for  the  first  time  of  the  season. 

Score:  Wakefield  1-3-5-7-9—25;  Woburn  2-4- 
6-8-10 — 30;  Time  14:53.3,  new  record. 

Five  Cornered  Meet,  November  7,  1936. 

In  the  annual  five  cornered  meet  held  this  year 
at  Wakefield  the  two  favorite  teams,  Woburn  and 
Wakefield,  were  upset  by  Melrose.  Captain  McCaf- 
ferty  suffered  defeat  for  the  second  time  of  the  sea¬ 
son  at  the  hands  of  John  Curley  of  Wakefield.  The 
Woburn  qualifiers  were,  McC'afferty  in  second  place, 
Pszola  in  lfth  place,  Gear  in  tenth  place,  Woods 
in  thirteenth  place,  and  Webber  in  twenty-third. 
The  teams!  finished  in  the  following  order:  Melrose, 
Wakefield,  Woburn,  Stoneham,  and  Beverly. 

In  a  meet  over  the  same  course  between  the  sec¬ 
ond  teams  of  the  same  five  schools  Woburn  also 
placed  third.  The  Woburn  qualifiers  were  McCaf- 
ferty  in  sixth  place,  Nelson  in  twelfth  place,  Hen¬ 
nessey  in  fourteenth  place,  Briand  in  seventeenth, 
and  Bonasera  in  24th. 

Scores:  First  Teams  — 

Melrose  4-6-7-9-14 — 40. 

Wakefield  1-3-8-12-18—42. 

Woburn  2-5-10-13-23—53. 

Stoneham  11-17-20-22-25—95 

Beverly  15-21-26-27-30—119. 

Time  16:2. 

Score:  Second  Teams — Melrose  15,  Beverly  60, 
Woburn  73,  Wakefield  94,  Stoneham  165;  Tire  17:49.6. 

Because  of  their  success  Coach  McGovern  en¬ 
tered  the  team  in  the  New  England  Schoolboy  Cham¬ 
pionship  cross-country  run  held  at  Providence,  R.  I., 
on  November  21.  The  boys  who  made  the  trip  were 
Captain  James  McCafferty,  Henry  Pszola,  Ralph 
Gear,  William  Woods,  Willis  Webber,  and  Norman 
Clayton.  There  the  boys  met  the  best  school  teams 
in  New.  England  and  made  a  very  good  showing 
against  them.  All  the  boys  on  both  the  first  and  sec¬ 
ond  teams  together  with  Coach  McGovern  and  Man¬ 
ager  Charles  Huckins  deserve  a  great  deal  of  credit 
for  their  fine  showing  this  season. 

GIRLS’  FIELD  HOCKEY 

The  Woburn  girls’  field  hockey  team  is  the  proud 
possessor  of  an  undefeated  record  extending  over  a 
period  of  two  years.  With  the  bulwark  of  last  year’s 
team  remaining,  Coaches  Miss  Feeney]  and  Miss  Gol¬ 
den  turned  out  an  even  stronger  aggregation  this 
season.  The  strength  of  the  team  was  pitted  against 
the  strongest  elevens  from  surrounding  schools  but 
they  finished  the  season  without  a  smirch  on  their 
record. 

Woburn  3  —  Medford*  0 

On  October  29  our  girls  field  hockey  team  opened 
its  season  by  drubbing  the  Medford  High  girls  by 
the  score  of  3-0,  on  our  home  grounds. 


Throughout  the  encounter,  Woburn  romped  free¬ 
ly  through  Medford  territory  while  the  rival  blue 
and  whites  tried  valiantly  but  vainly  to  shatter  the 
sterling  defense  of  our  backs. 

The  first  goal  was  scored  by  Nellie  Cojozzola  in 
the  first  half,  with  Helen  Rosander  registering  a 
second  in  the  beginning  of  the  second  canto.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  last  minutes  of  play,  Jean  Webster,  fleet  in¬ 
side,  rolled  up  the  last  marker  for  the  finale. 

Woburn  0  —  Stoneham  0 

On  November  3,  the  girls  trekked  to  Stoneham 
where  they  battled  to  a  0-0  finish. 

Both  teams  seemed  evenly  matched,  but  the 
alien  sod  subtracted  from  the  Woburn  powerhouse 
resulting  in  the  0-0  tie. 

The  second  team  was  again  held  to  a  scoreless 
tie,  their  second  in  two  starts. 

Woburn  2  —  Malden  1 

Following  their  tilt  with  Stoneham,  the  girls’ 
hockey  aggregation  encountered  stiff  opposition  on 
the  home  grounds  from  the  heretofore  undefeated 
Malden  High  eleven.  But  with  astonishing  resist¬ 
ance,  Woburn  toppled  their  foes  from  their  high 
rank,  and  emerged  on  the  brighter  side  of  a  2-1 
score. 

Both  Woburn  goals  were  scored  [by>  Jean  Webs¬ 
ter.  These  two  tallies  gave  Woburn  a  comfortable 
margin  over  their  rivals  who  threatened  only  during 
the  last  minutes  of  play  when  they  managed  to  sweep 
the  spheroid  through  the  Woburn  uprights. 

The  second  team  completely  shattered  the  pres¬ 
tige  of  the  Malden  reserves,  by  winning  4-0.  All 
four  points  were  garnered  by  Helen  Varoutson. 

Woburn  2  —  Reading  0 

On  November  3,  another  formidable  opponent 
was  disposed  of  by  the  Woburn  girls  when  they 
humbled  Reading  High  2-0t  on  home  grounds. 

During  the  first  half,  both  teams  battled  valiant¬ 
ly,  with  Reading  having  the  slight  edge  over  the 
Woburnites.  But  during  the  second;  half  the  tables 
were  turned  when  Helen  Varoutson,  a  recruit  from 
the  second  team,  proceeded  to  score  the  only  goals 
of  the  game. 

The  second  team  re-enacted  the  victory  of  the 
varsity  by  defeating  the  Reading  'Seconds  2-0. 
Woburn  2  —  Somerville  0 

On  November  13,  the  girls  terminated  their  un¬ 
defeated  season  by  suppressing  the  Somerville  High 
team  2-0. 

Woburn  outclassed  their  Somerville  rivals  and 
dominated  the  Somerville  end  of  the  field  throughout 
the  fracas.  Jean  Webster  again  tallied  for  Woburn 
in  the  first  canto.  The  final  goal  was  credited  to 
Ruth  Franson  Hvho  clean-hit  the  ball  through  the 
Somerville  goalie. 

The  second  team  also  protected  their  undefeated 
status  with  a  2-0  victory  over  the  Somerville  sec¬ 
onds. 
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“The  Echo”,  Hume-Fogg  High  S.hool,  Nasli.ille, 
Tennessee. 

We  certainly  wish  to  commend  you  upon  your 
splendid  magazine.  It  is  one  of  the  most  interesting 
we  have  received  this  year.  Yor  form  was  very 
concise  and  accurate.  The  magazine  was  arranged 
in  perfect  order  and  was  very  neatly  compiled. 
There  is  certainly  no  lack  of  military  talent  in  your 
school.  The  feature  “Reviews  and  Sketches”  which 
reviews  film  version  of  books  is  worthy  of  praise. 
It  would  be  well  if  more  schools  would  realize  the 
importance  and  assistance  of  these  Reviews. 

We  are  grateful  for  the  following  comment: 
“You  have  an  abundance  cf  promising  material  in 
the  ‘Short  Story’  and  ‘Editorial’  departments.  We 
enpoyed  reading  your  ‘Poetry  Corner’  especially  the 
poem  ‘You’  by  Doris  Drisco.  The  column  entitled — 
‘And  It  Comes  Out  Here’  receives  a  chuckle  each 
time  we  think  of  those  boners.” 

“The  Dial,”  Brattleboro,  Vermont. 

Your  cover  is  unique  and  your  illustrations  are 
very  clever.  Both  your  stories  and  editorials  all  are 
well  written.  However,  I  should  suggeset  that  you 
add  more  class  notes  and  jokes  to  your  subject  mat¬ 
ter.  The  article,  the  “Book  Chat”  by  Eleanor  Wea¬ 
ver,  is  very  interesting.  Your  poetry  is  equally  we’l 
written  and  shows  talent  in  ycur  school. 

We  gratefully  acknowledge  the  following  papers: 
“Northeastern  News,”  Northeastern  University. 
“Bostcnia,”  Boston  University. 

“New  Hamptcn  Maniton,  ’  New  Hamptcn  Schcol  for 
Boys. 

“The  Bulletin,”  Springfield  College. 

“The  Bates  Student,  ’  Bates  College. 

***** 

Exchange  Jokes 
Bargain 

The  decrepit  old  car  drove  up  to  the  toll-bridge. 
“Fifty  cents,”  cried  the  gateman. 

“Sold,”  replied  the  driver. 

“The  Echo,  Nashville,  Tennessee. 

***** 

"How  old  are  you,  my  little  man?” 

“Eight.” 

“And  what  are  you  going  to  be?” 

“Nine.” 

***** 

Thoughtful 

Freshman:  “Say,  what’s  the  idea  of  your  wearing  my 
raincoat? ’ 

Roommate:  “Well,  you  wouldn’t  want  your  suit  to 
get  wet,  would  you?”  — Nashville,  Tennessee. 


The  following  poem  is  worthy  cf  being  noticed: 
“He  was  going  to  be  all  that  a  mortal  should  be  — 
tomorrow. 

Each  morning  he  stacked  up  tho  letters  he’d  write  — 
tomorrow. 

The  greatest  of  workers  this  man  would  have  been 
—  tomorrow. 

But  the  fact  is  he  died  and  faded  from  view 
And  all  that  was  left  when  living  was  through 
Was  a  mountain  of  things  he  intended  to  do  —  to¬ 
morrow.” 

*  *  *  *  * 

Student  inquiring  of  Mr.  J  hnson  regarding  his 
marks  — 

Student:  “New  as  to  my  marks  — ” 

Mr.  Johnson:  “I  wouldn’t  flatter  you  —  you’re  t~o 
much  of  a  gentleman  to  consider  being  flr.tte~ed 
—  your  high  intelligence  wou'd  detect  flattery 
immediately  —  you’re  — ” 

“The  Dial,”  Brattleboro,  VermonU 
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EVERYTHING  FOR  SPORT)- 


34  Summer  St.  —  Boston 

(KENNEDY  BLDG.  TAKE  ELEVATOR  TO  ZdFLOOM 

Bonafide  wholesale  prices  to  W.  H.  S.  students  upon  presentation  of  Discount 
Card.  If  you  do  not  already  have  such  an  identification  card,  you  can  obtain  one 
from  Air.  McKinnon. 

JUST  A  FEW  EXAMPLES: 


Retail 

Discount 

Retail 

Discount 

Price 

Price 

Price 

Price 

Boys  Tubular  Shoe 

Skates 

5.50 

3.95 

Athletic  Sweaters 

9.50 

6.45 

((  U  (C 

( ( 

7.50 

5.50 

Maple  Skis,  6  ft. 

3.00 

2.10 

U  U  (( 

li 

9.50 

7.20 

Heavy  Ho:ds,  2  zippers 

7.50 

5.25 

G’rls’  “ 

U 

5.50 

3.95 

Fock'y  Leg  Guards 

3.00 

1.95 

u  u  << 

( ( 

7.00 

5.15 

Hcckev  Gloves 

4.75 

3.25 

Hockey  Sticks 

.75 

.50 

Canvas  Running  Shoes 

3.25 

2.25 

<<  a 

1.10 

.75 

Sweat  Shirts 

1.35 

.95 

Similar  discounts  on  other  Sporting  Goods,  including  equipment  for 
Baseball,  Track,  Tennis,  Golf,  Gym,  etc. 


Akeson  Fuel  Co. 

INC . 


COAL  —  OIL  —  COKE 
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MERRY  CHRISTMAS 
to 

Our  Advertisers 


233  Salem  Street 


Woburn 


SWEATERS 


SLACKS 


OPTICIAN 


JEWELER 


and 

SPORT  WEAR 
HATS  and  CAPS 

MEEHAN’S  MEN’S  SHOP 

351  Main  Street 

Woburn  Mass. 


i 
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Arthur  K.  Smith 

Est.  1871 

QUALITY  and  SERVICE 
W.  T.  Burnes  Bldg. 


426  Main  Street 


Woburn 


i 
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Johnson  &  Johnson 

Attorneys  at  Law 

349  Main  Street 
Woburn 
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COMPLIMENTS  OF 
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L.  Jo  Murphy 

Your  Druggist 
379  Main  Street  Woburn,  Mass. 

Phone  Woburn  1492 


Good  Judgment 

A  check  book  is  an  ally  to  good  judgment.  It  gives  you  receipts  for  all 
payments  and  keeps  accurate  account  of  expenditures.  Thus  it  aids 
your  good  judgment  in  wisely  spending  and 
saving  money. 


WOBURN 

NATIONAL  BANK 

WOBURN.  MASS. 
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THE  TIME  TO  BUY 
A  HOME 

Real  Estate  prices  have  reached  the  bottom.  T  hey  will  not  go  lower  and  have 
already  started  on  an  upward  trend. 

Every  authority  on  real  estate  agrees  that  not  only  will  prices  of  homes  increase 
but  that  in  the  very  near  future  there  will  be  an  actual  shortage  of  homes  on  the 
market.  A  study  of  conditions  will  convince  any  thinking  person  of  the  soundness 
of  their  conclusions. 

This  Bank  has  ample  funds  available  for  loans  to  responsible  persons  to  build 
or  buy  homes. 

The  Bank  has  in  its  possession  a  few  thoroughly  renovated  houses  which  can 
be  bought  at  attractive  prices  and  on  very  easy  terms. 


Woburn  Co-operative  Bank 
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Woburn  Five  Cents  Savings  Bank 


19  PLEASANT  STREET 


The  Bank  Was  Incorporated  in  1  854 
It  is  a  Mutual  Savings  Bank 
Operated  for  the  Benefit 
of  its  Depositors 


S.  B.  Goddard  <& 
Son  Co. 


1 5  PLEASANT  STREET 
WOBURN,  MASS. 

INSURANCE 
ALL  KINDS 
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WALTER  H.  WILCOX,  Inc. 

INSURANCE 


323  Main  Street 
Woburn,  Mass. 


Tanners  Bank  Building 
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Woods  Brothers 


Fancy  Meats 


Fresh  Vegetables 


f 

i 

j  102  MAIN  STREET  TEL.  0218 

i 
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TRADE  AT 

BILLAUER’S 

JEWELER  and  OPTICIAN 

Where  Quality  Built  Confidence 

Watches,  Diamonds,  Jewelry  and 
Gifts  for  All  Occasions 

327  Main  Street 


1 

SILVERMAN’S  STYLE  CENTER  j 

Latest  Model  Tuxedos  Rented  $1.50 
For  Men’s  and  Young  Men’s 

Clothing  —  High  Grade  Furnishings 

446  Main  St.  —  Woburn,  Mass. 


CHEVROLET 


OLDSMOBILE 


CADILLAC 

LA  SALLE 


TABBUT'S 
DAIRY  MILK 


FROM  OUR  OWN  ACCREDITED  HERJD 


Produced  in  Woburn 
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1  John  H*  Bates  Inc* 


f  I 

i  40  WINN  STREET  —  WOBURN  I 

i  ! 
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CALL  WOB.  0528 
T.  E.  WALSH,  Jr.,  Prop. 
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E*  G*  Barker  Lumber  Co*  j 


INC. 


BUILDING  MATERIAL 


PROSPECT  STREET 
WOBURN,  MASS. 


Telephone 

WOBurn  0057  -  0058 
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NEIPRIS  GL0THIN6  COMPANY 

We  Specialize  in 
Students’  Clothing 

474  MAIN  STREET,  WOBURN 
opp.  Strand  Theatre 

Telephone  0688 
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AFTER  THE  PROM  AND  RECEPTION 
Where  to  Eat  —  Where  to  Meet 

McLaughlin  &  Dennison's 

BLACK  and  ORANGE  ROOM 

?  &  <Cf\  v~j'  :  *  '•  ■  *  *  -  •  - 

Ice  Cream  Hot  Drinks 

Sandwiches 


4w* 


The  Robbins  Company 


Manufacturing  Jewelers 

CLASS  RINGS  —  MEDALS  —  PINS 


80  Federal  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 


LIBERTY  7678 
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WOBURN  and  BOSTON 
EXPRESS 
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Phones:  Woburn  1597  —  Boston  Dev.  7947 


TWO  TR.IFS  DAILY 


W e  Call,  We  Haul 


-  Any time,  Airy  where 

WINN  '  I 

TRANSPORTATION 

CO.  1 

Mass. 


_  I'  ,  »  _  lO; 

Woburn 
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HUSKY 

THROATS 


Nyal  Hus 
leys  clear  the 
voice,  soothe 
the  throat. 


O’BRIEN’S  PHARMACY 

W.  H.  O’BRIEN,  Reg.  Ph. 

Cor.  Main  and  Campbell  Sts.,  Wobnrn,  Mass. 

Tel.  1512,  1433,  1197 
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NEW  TUXEDOS 
FOR  RENTAL 

READ  &  WHITE 

111  SUMMER  ST.,  BOSTON 
Woolworth  Bldg.,  Providence,  R.  I. 

Agents  in  every  N.  E.  City 


f  i 

!  Tel.  Woburn  1506  j 

J 

Callahan  Inc. 

j  Try  Our  Delicious  Sandwiches  j 

ICE  CREAM  —  CANDY  j 

|  Let  Me  Serve  Your  Next  Party  | 

j  369  MAIN  STREET 


THE  TANNERS  NATIONAL  BANK 


IN  WOBURN 

MEMBER  OF  FEDERAL  DEPOSIT  INSURANCE  CORPORATION 

Every  boy  and  girl  should  have 

a  savings  account  in  some  bank. 


Get  the  habit  of  systematic 

saving  and  you  will  never  regret  it. 


I TNDERHILL  PMESS 


SINCE 

BOWDOIN  ST.,  DOMOSESTER 
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